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WILLIAM HENRY SMITH. 


BORN, JUNE 24, 1825. DIED, OCTOBER 6, 
1891. 


O’ER-BuUSY Death, your scythe of late seems 
reaping 
Swiftly our heads of State; 
The wise who hold our England’s weal in 
keeping, 
The gentle and the great. 


Granville is gone; and now another warden 
Falls with the fading leaf, 

Leaving at Hatfield sorrow, and at Hawarden 
Scarcely less earnest grief. 


All mourn the man whose simple, steadfast 
spirit 
Made hearty friends of all. 
Whilst manhood like to his her sons inherit 
England need fear no fall. 


Ne high-perched, privileged and proud pos- 
sessor 
Of lineal vantage he; 
Of perorating witchery no professor, 
Or casuist subtlety. 


A capable, clear-headed, modest toiler, 
‘Touched with no egoist taint, 

To duty sworn, the face of the despoiler 
Made him not fear or faint. 


O’erworn, o’erworked, with smiling face, 
though weary, 
The tedious task he plied. 
Sagacious, courteous, ever calm and cheery 
Unsoured by spleen or pride. 


As unprovocative as unpretentious, 
Skilful though seeming-slow ; 
Unmoved by impulse of conceit contentious 
To risk success for show. 


O rare command of gifts, which, common- 
branded 
Are yet so strangely rare! 
Selfiessness patient, judgment even-handed 
And spirit calmly fair! 


Lost to his friends their worth may now be 
measured 
By the strong sense of loss. 
How ‘‘ Old Morality’s ” memory will be treas- 
ured, 
Midst faction’s pitch-and-toss. 


But England which has instincts above party 
Most mourns the man, now gone, 

Who gave to duty an allegiance hearty 
As that of Wellington. 


Sure ‘‘the gaunt figure of the old field-mar- 
shal ’’ * 
Would his successor praise; 
As modest, as unselfish, as impartial, 
Though fallen on calmer days. 


* Longfellow’s ‘‘ The Warden of the Cinque Ports.” 
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No glittering hero, but when England num- 
bers 
Patriots of worth and pith, 
His name shall sound, who after suffering 
slumbers, 
Plain William Henry Smith! 
Punch. 


CHECK AND CHECK. 


I WROTE a poem to my love, 
In all a lover’s tender duty; 
I said the flowers, the stars above 
Were nothing to her grace and beauty. 
I praised her eyes, her face, her form, 
Breathed out my very soul in passion, 
In language which perhaps was warm, 
But certainly was quite the fashion. 


Then laid it at the feet of her — 

That is, I had it ‘‘typed ’’ and sent it 
By an express boy messenger, 

To show her that I really meant it. 
But when the answer came — ah me! 

It struck me dumb and dazed and stupid; 
She sent my poem back, you see! 

It was indeed a check — on Cupid. 


At first I thought my neck I'd slit, 

For drowning’s generally risky ; 
But changed my mind, my pipe [ lit, 

And filled a glass of Irish whiskey — 
Which rendering my perceptions keen, 

I said, ‘* Love’s done for, evidently ; 
I’ll send it to a magazine, 

Say, Zemple Bar of dear old Bentley! ”’ 


So scorning love, and filled with hope, 
I printed it to save correction, 
Enclosing a stamped envelope 
In the event of its rejection. 
And then I waited, as before, 
The fortune of my little poem. 
(O publisher! O editor! 
Your little ways how well I know ‘em !) 


*Tis vain to thirst your blood to drink, 
Tis vain for your ‘‘ reply ’’ to hanker, 
For authorship’s a ship, I think, 
That needs a deal of hope for anchor. 
And so I hoped and hoped, like most, 
Until, one summer morn inviting, 
There came a Zemple Bar by post, 
A letter in a well-known writing. 


I seized the book, the string I snipt, 
Opened the letter, cut a caper— 
’T was not, twas mot my manuscript, 
But a much sweeter bit of paper. 
There was no need to slit my neck, 
I still was free from Marriage-Ring-Land, 
Yet Bentley, too, had sent a check, 
But Ais — was on the Bank of England! 
Temple Bar. FREDERIC E. WEATHERLY. 
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From The Church Quarterly Review. 
JENNY LIND.* 


THE name of Jenny Lind is still a house- 
hold word in England. Halfacentury has 
passed away since the great singer made 
her first appearance among us and took all 
hearts by storm, but the memory of her 
triumphs is still fresh in the minds of this 
generation. We have all of us heard that 
wonderful tale of her singing, of the furore 
which she created wherever she went, of 
the mad rush to hear her, of the struggle 
for places in which strong men were 
thrown down and narrowly escaped with 
their lives. We have seen the eyes of 
grey-headed men kindle, and noticed their 
tremulous tones as they recalled the bird- 
like sweetness, the moving pathos of that 
marvellous voice which had spoken to 
them as none other before or since. It 
was not only admiration, it was love which 
Jenny Lind inspired. Her name was treas- 
ured in the humblest cottage homes ; her 
portrait was seen on penny prints and 
match-boxes; verses in her praise were 
hawked about the streets ; horses and dogs 
and singing birds were named after her. 
And in all this we see notonly the homage 
paid to the famous singer, but a far deeper 
and more permanent feeling, due to the 
magic of her personality. It was that 
“ beauty of the soul finding its expression 
in song, that mastery,” to quote the ex- 
pression of a distinguished German critic, 
“wielded by this anima candida,” “the 
wonder of herself,” which lay behind the 
wonder of her singing and was the secret 
of its power. “After all,” wrote Mrs. 
Stanley at Norwich in 1847, “I would 
rather hear Jenny talk than sing;” and 
again, “ Her singing is the least part of 
her charm; she has the simplicity of gen- 
ius. Every morning when she got up, she 
told me, she felt that her voice was a gift 
from God, and that perhaps that very day 
might be the last of its use” (ii. 79). It 
was this high sense of an artistic mission 


* Memoir of Madame Fenny Lind-Gildschmidt: 
Her Early Art, Life, and Dramatic Career, 1820- 
1851. From Original Documents, Letters, MS. Diaries, 
etc., collected by M. Otto Goldschmidt. By Henry 
Scott Holland, M.A.. Canon and Precentor of St. 
Paul’s, and W. S. Rockstro, Author of **A General 
History of Music,’’ ‘* Life of Handel,” “ Life of Men- 
delssohn,”’ etc. London, 1891. 





of great and serious responsibility which 
never left her, and lay at the root of all her 
actions. It was the motive of her untiring 
industry and of her splendid charities. It 
kept her humble through all her triumphs, 
and bore her safe through all dangers, It 
was the secret alike of her goodness and 
of her charm, the spring of that delicious 
freshness and childlike simplicity which 
enchanted all. Great and low, rich and 
poor, men of every country and nationality 
in turn owned thespell. Kings and queens 
were proud to enjoy her intimacy ; poets 
and authors, sculptors and painters were 
among her closest friends. Hans Ander- 
sen and Thorwaldsen, Tieck and Grill- 
parzer, Kaulbach and Fredrika Bremer all 
wrote and spoke of her with the same en- 
thusiasm. Meyerbeer and Taubert com- 
posed operas and songs for her; Robert 
Schumann said that to hear her sing his 
songs was to feel the sun shine ; Mendels- 
sohn told Mr. Grote, “She is as great an 
artist as ever lived, and the greatest I have 
known ” (i. 288). “What shall I say of 
Jenny Lind?” wrote Moscheles at the 
time of her first visit to London. “It is 
impossible to find words adequate to de- 
scribe the impression she has produced. 
This is no short-lived fit of public enthu- 
siasm. So much modesty and so much 
greatness united are seldom, if ever, to be 
met with ”(i. 5). And Madame Schumann, 
after a visit from her at Hamburg in 
March, 1850, writes in her diary, “ What 
a grand, heaven-inspired being she is? 
What a pure, true artist’s soul! How all 
she says refreshes one! How she always 
hits upon the right thing and expresses it 
in few words!... Never, perhaps, have 
I loved and reverenced a woman as I do 
her” (ii. 389). “I feel towards her as a 
brother,” wrote Hans Andersen, “and [ 
think myself happy that I can know and 
understand suck a spirit. Through her I 
first became sensible of the holiness of 
art. Through her I learned that one must 
forget oneself in the service of the Su- 
preme. No books, no men, have had a 
more ennobling influence upon me as a 
poet than Jenny Lind ” (i. 5). And, on the 
other hand, we have young Arthur Stan- 
ley, afterwards Dean of Westminster, who 
bad no ear for music, and on whom her 
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JENNY LIND. 


singing in itself produced no impression, | public career of the great singer during 
writing of her in these words to a college 
friend on the evening after Jenny’s de- 
parture from his father’s house :— 


Great as was the wonder of seeing a whole 
population thus bewitched by one simple 
Swedish girl, it sinks into nothing before the 
wonder of herself. You have seen her, and 
therefore you can appreciate the grace, the 
dignity, the joyousness, the touching pathos 
of her entrance, her attitude, her curtsies, her 
voice. For, whatever much beside—as I 
doubt not there is— may be seen in her act- 
ing, all ¢#zs is seen in her singing. Twice did 
I go to the concert, mostly for the sake of 
this; for the music, so far as it could be sepa- 
rated from the charm of her manner and the 
wonder of her voice, which I, alas! could only 
admire as a natural phenomenon, was to me 
wholly lost. But now you must conceive a 
character corresponding to all this, and trans- 
piring through a thousand traits of humility 
gentleness, thoughtfulness, wisdom, piety; 
the manners of a princess —as I have written 
to Donkin—with the simplicity of a child 
and the goodness of an angel. She is very 
much plainer and more homely than you would 
suppose from her countenance as you see it 
when animated in public; but her smile at all 
times is only equalled by Pusey’s. She came 
on Tuesday night and is gone this evening, 
and it seems quite a blank, as if a heavenly 
visitant had departed (ii. 172). 


Words like these make us realize the 
personal fascination which attracted so 
many different classes of minds, and gave 
her a position altogether unique among the 
famous singers of the Victorianage. And 
we who knew her in her later days, when 
her public life was over and her triumphs 
were only memories of bygone years, can 
bear witness to the greatness and noble- 
ness of a character which retained to the 
last its originality and its charm. This is 
why the appearance of Jenny Lind’s life 
has been awaited with more than ordinary 
eagerness and welcomed with peculiar 
interest by the public, not only ia England, 
her adopted country, but in America and 
Germany, and in her own native land. 
And readers will not be disappointed in 
their expectations; for the two big vol- 
umes before us, whatever their defects 
may be, at least give us a full and com- 
piete record of the early training and 





the first thirty years of her life. More 
than this, they offer us a vivid and faithfal 
picture of Jenny Lind both as an artist and 
a woman, a picture drawn, we feel, with 
unerring truth and penetration. If the 
tone in which the work is written is one of 
ardent enthusiasm, if it is rather an éloge 
than a critical biography, the authors in 
this do but reflect the impression which 
this :acomparable artist made on the best 
and highest minds of her generation. Both 
of them were personal friends of Ma- 
dame Lind-Goldschmidt. Canon Holland, 
whose share in the memoir is limited to 
the account of her early life in Sweden, 
together with the concluding chapters 
which follow her farewell to the stage, was 
her intimate friend during the last twenty 
years of her life; and M. Rockstro, the 
well-known musician, who describes her 
operatic career, had known her in Ger- 
many at the height of her fame, and had 
himself witnessed many of her triumphs 
both abroad and in England. The mate- 
rials at their disposal have been collected 
by M. Otto Goldschmidt, the husband of 
this distinguished lady, and include a 
large number of unpublished letters, ex- 
tracts from diaries and contemporary 
memoirs, newspaper Critiques, and similar 
documents. Many of these, such as the 
correspondence with Mendelssohn and the 
records kept by Madame Schumann and 
Hans Andersen, are of the deepest inter- 
est. Another very valuable source of in- 
formation is the MS. memoir of the life 
of Jenny Lind, written by Mrs. Grote, 
widow of the historian, and carried down 
tothe year 1848. As the sister of Made- 
moiselle Lind's old and valued Stockholm 
friend, Madame von Koch, as having her- 
self been intimately associated with her 
operatic career in England, Mrs. Grote 
had exceptional opportunities of obtaining 
trustworthy information, and her unfin- 
ished sketch throws light on many pas- 
sages in Jenny’s early life. The vivid 
reminiscences supplied by Queen Marie 
of Hanover will be read with great pleas- 
ure, while our own queen, besides showing 
her special interest and sympathy in the 
work by accepting its dedication, has gra- 
ciously lent the authors the use of notes 
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from her own diary on the eventful even- 
ings of Mile. Lind’s first season at Drury 
Lane. On the other hand, it must be con- 
fessed, there are a good many newspaper 
extracts, lists of performances, compli- 
mentary addresses, etc., which might with 
advantage have been curtailed and left out 
altogether. Again, letters of theatrical 
miinagers and librettists occupy too large 
a space in the central part of the book, and 
most readers will agree with us in thinking 
that the dissertations on the Mozartian 
tradition and the elaborate analyses of 
such comparatively unknown operas as 
Verdi’s “I Masnadieri” or Meyerbeer’s 
“ Vielka,” might have been spared us. If, 
instead of these unnecessary details, which 
fill so many chapters, we had been given a 
larger proportion of Jenny Lind’s own 
letters — those letters so full of originality, 
of brilliancy and tenderness — if, instead 
of having three or four separate accounts 
of her appearance in the same character, 
we had been allowed a fuller account of 
the American tour,as to which Madame 
Goldsch midt herself had so much that was 
amusing and entertaining to tell, or, better 
still, a glimpse of her in the long and 


happy years of her married life, the value 
of the book would have been immensely 
increased. A good deal of repetition in 
the more interesting portions of the me- 
moir is no doubt the result of divided 
authorship, and of the consequent want of 
form and loss of unity from which a work 


is bound to suffer. But putting these de- 
fects aside, this record of the artist life 
of Jenny Lind is a fitting monument of 
one: who, both in her public and her pri- 
vate life, as an artist and a woman, was a 
shining example of all that is good and 
beautiful. 

The story of her life has all the charm 
of romance. She was born in Stockholm 
on October 6, 1820, and christened Jo- 
hanna, but always called Jenny. Her par- 
ents were of humble birth. Her father, 
the son of a lace-maker, and himself an 
accountant in a merchant’s office, appears 
to have preferred singing songs and keep- 
ing company with his friends to regular 
work, and her mother was the bread-winner 
of the family. As she had another daugh- 
ter by a former marriage to support, and 
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as she first kept a school and then went 
out as governess, she had little time to 
spare for her child, and Jenny saw little 
of either parent, but spent most of her 
early years with her maternal grandmother, 
who occupied rooms in the Home for 
Burghers’ Widows in Stockholm. This 
old lady, whose nature was gentler and 
more sympathetic than that of Jenny’s 
mother, first noticed the child’s musical 
gift, and heard her, when only three years 
old, strumming the fanfare of the soldiers’ 
bugles on the piano. But the child’s 
genius was too evident to remain hidden 
long. “Asa child,” wrote Madame Gold- 
schmidt many years afterwards, “I sang 
with every step I took and with every jump 
my foot made.” And one day, asshe sat 
with her favorite cat in the window-seat of 
aroom in the Widows’ Home, Mademoi- 
selle Lundberg, a dancer at the Royal 
Opera, who was passing in the street, 
heard her singing to her cat, and stopped 
to listen to the beautiful voice. ‘ That 
child is a genius and must be taught to 
sing,” she said, and with some difficulty 
she induced Jenny’s mother, who had the 
greatest horrcr of all that was connected 
with the stage, to take her to Herr Creelius, 
the singing-master at the theatre. At first 
Count Puke, the director of the theatre, 
refused to look at her, being then, as she 
describes herself, “a small, ugly, broad- 
nosed, shy, gauche, altogether undergrown 
girl;” but when he had heard her sing he 
changed his tone, and from that moment 
the child was taught to sing, and educated 
at the government expense in the school 
of the Royal Theatre. For some years 
Jenny boarded at her mother’s house. 
But Fru Lind’s temper had been soured 
by misfortune ; her harsh treatment pro- 
voked many long wrangles with the direc- 
tors of the theatre, and on one occasion 
drove the child to run away from home, 
In the end Jenny, at the age of ninetcen, 
left her father’s roof to live in the family 
of the Swedish song-writer, Adolf Lind- 
blad, where she found all the affection and 
sympathy, the refinement and culture 
which she needed for the development of 
her being. Long before that time, how- 
ever, she had won her first laurels, both 
as actress and singer. At ten years old 
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she made her first appearance on the 
boards, and the fire and genius of her act- 
ing was favorably noticed in Stockholm 
newspapers. During the next few years 
she appeared as many as twenty-two or 
twenty-six times in the course of the sea- 
son, taking part chiefly in vaudevilles and 
melodramas, and singing at concerts in 
the theatre. The brilliancy of her voice 
attracted general attention, and as early 
as 1832 the critics prophesied a distin- 
guished operatic career for the young 
genius. But it was not till March 7, 1838, 
that the great moment came when she 
first discovered her own powers. That 
night she made her début as Agatha in the 
“Freischiitz.” Beforehand she had been 
in an agony of terror, but with her first 
note all fears fled, and her success was 
complete. 


I got up that morning one creature [she 
often said]; I went to bed another creature. 
1 had found my power. [And all] through her 
life she kept the 7th of March with a religious 
solemnity; she would ask to have herself re- 
membered on it with prayers; she treated it 
as a second birthday. And rightly; for on 
that day she woke to herself; she became 
artistically alive; she felt the inspiration, and 
even the sway, which she now knew it was 
given her to have andto hold. . . . She knew, 
at last, where it was that she stood, and what 
she was todoon the earth. She caught sight 
of the goal. She learned something of her 
mission. For, to her religious mind, the dis- 
covery of a gift was the discovery of a mis- 
sion. She saw the responsibility with which 
she was charged, through the mere possession 
of such a power over men. The singer, with 
the gift from God —that is what she became 
on that night (i. 56). 


During the next three years she ap- 
peared in many of her most famous parts, 
as Alice in “ Robert le Diable,” as Lucia 
di Lammermoor in Donizetti's opera, as 
Donna Anna in “ Don Giovanni,” and as 
Norma in Bellini’s opera, Her salary was 
raised from 60/. to about 80/.—a modest 
figure, it must be owned, when we consider 
that she sometimes appeared as often as 
seventy-three times in the course of the 
year. But her triumph as regards her na- 
tive land wascomplete. She was appointed 
court singer, presented with handsome 
gifts and congratulatory addresses by her 
fellow-countrymen, and greeted with ac- 
clamation wherever she sang. At the 
university town of Upsala the students 
escorted her home in procession, At 
Gothenburg, where she took a brief sum- 
mer holiday, artists and persons of dis- 
tinction crowded to see her, and people 
were moved to tears by her singing. 
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Even her mother, who accompanied her 
on that occasion, was surprised and de- 
lighted at her success, and her practical 
mind found satisfaction in the rewards 
which her wonderful child began to reap. 
But while her talent excited universal ad- 
miration, it was the charm of her modesty 
and simplicity that won all hearts. Al- 
ways, and at all periods of her life, the 
expressions which men apply to her are 
the same. A Swedish lady, whose parents 
gave a soirée in Stockholm in 1839, de- 
scribes the appearance of Jenny —the 
famous Jenny Lind —among the guests 
that evening, and tells how every one 
crowded round the plain-looking young 
girl with the dreamy eyes and the soft 
curls hanging round the pale cheeks, how 
eager they were to catch a word or a look, 
and how by degrees she shook off her 
shyness and laughed gaily when some 
admirer compared her to the divine Mali- 
bran, and in reply to a sentimental ques- 
tion as to what thoughts inspired her when 
as Alice in “ Roberto” she clung to the 
cross, she said merrily, “I believe I was 
thinking of myold bonnet.” And we who 
knew her in later life can tell how she was 
always the same, impatient of flattery and 
empty compliments, but quickly respon- 
sive to marks of genuine sympathy; a 
little intolerant, it may be, of society with 
its weary round of empty frivolities and 
petty aims, but taking delight in the com- 
pany of intimate friends, and alive to 
every genial influence about her. “A 
unique apparition,” says the same Swed- 
ish girl, “like no one else, simple, unpre- 
tending, but dignified — penetrated by a 
sort of sacred responsibility for her mis- 
sion — the mission of art in its lofty purity 
— which she felt that God had confided to 
her” (i. 79). 

In this sense of spiritual responsibility 
lay the keynote of her whole character ; it 
gave her, no doubt, a certain haughtiness 
of manner, a certain contempt for worldiy 
distinctions and conventional standards, 
but it kept her “absolutely fresh and un- 
spoilt through triumphs which were 
enough to turn older heads dizzy.” She 
might be hasty and even hard in her judg- 
ments; she was liable to misunderstand 
people, to be held capricious and _ hot- 
tempered by those whose ideals of con- 
duct were less lofty than her own, but she 
kept her independence and originality of 
character, her singular truthfulness of na- 
ture, unchanged to the last. And this 


spontaneous force and sincerity of charac- 
ter illumined her whole being, lighted up 
a face which an ordinary observer might 
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have called plain with a rare charm, and 
animated her movements with the buoyant 
grace and joyousness of girlhood. It was 
a face, as the writers of her memoir say, 
“delightful to watch,” a face which re- 
flected every passing emotion, which could 
brim over with fun and archness at one 
moment, and at another move you to 
tears by its pathetic earnestness. A true 
Swede, of a nationality more akin to the 
French than the German race, she inher- 
ited from her northern forefathers their 
vivacity and artistic feeling, their pro- 
found seriousness and passionate love of 
home and kindred, and withal that deep 
under-tone of tender melancholy, which 
lives in the songs of her native land, 
* When I am alone,” she wrote to a friend, 
“you have no idea how different I am — 
so happy, and yet so melancholy that tears 
are rolling down my cheeks unceasingly ” 
(i. 87). 

Avibe close of the year 1840 the direc- 
tors of the Royal Theatre of Stockholm, 
anxious to retain the services of the now 
famous singer, made Mlle. Lind an offer 
of 150/. a year, with the advantages of a 
yearly benefit and other privileges, for the 
next three years. But the girl’s artistic 
conscience would not allow her to rest 
content with the brilliant position she had 
won. At any cost, at any sacrifice of per- 
sonal comfort and happiness, she felt that 
she must perfect herself in her art, and 
modestly refusing the engagement offered 
her at home, she set out early in July, 
1841, for Paris, to complete her musical 
training under Signor Garcia, the brother 
of Malibran, and Viardot, and the most 
renowned singing-master of theday. The 
first verdict of the great maestro was a 
crushing one. ‘“ Mademoiselle,” he said, 
“vous n’avez plus devoix.” Years after- 
wards Jenny Lind told Mendelssohn that 
the anguish of that moment surpassed all 
that she had ever suffered. But her cour- 
age was too high, her love of art too 
intense to be easily daunted. The master, 
she knew, was right. Her voice, over- 
taxed by years of excessive exertion, and 
strained, as he pointed out, by a faulty 
method of production, was sadly worn. 
For some months she had sutfered from a 
chronic hoarseness; but her own sense 
of her vocation was too strong for her 
to despair, and she bravely set to work 
to repair the mischief. In obedience to 
Garcia’s orders she gave her voice ab- 
solute rest during six weeks, and spent 
the period of enforced idieness in dili- 
gently studying the French and Italian 
languages, in which she would one day 
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have to sing. At the end of that time her 
voice had sufficienily recovered for her to 
take two lessons a week from Garcia. For 
the next ten months she labored assidu- 
ously to acquire his method, and by the 
following March could write home that 
she was satisfied with her progress and 
delighted with her master. “A great, 
great deal still remains to be done, but 
the worst is over” (i. 117). All her life 
she was grateful to Garcia for that prac- 
tical insight into the technique of singing 
which she owed to him, and which alone 
enabled her to attain her own high artistic 
ideal. As for what concerned the higher 
side of her art, that she knew neither 
Garcia nor any one else could teach her. 
Years afterwards, when asked to describe 
the particular school in which she had 
learned her method she replied : — 


The greater part of what I can do in my art 
I have myself acquired, by incredible labor, 
in spite of astonishing difficulties. By Garcia 
alone have I been taught some few important 
things. God had so plainly written within 
me what I had to study; my ideal was, and 
is, so high, that I could find no mortal who 
could in the least degree satisfy my demands. 
Therefore I sing after no one’s method — only, 
as far as I am able, after that of the birds; 
for their Master was the only One who came 
up to my demands for truth, clearness, and 
expression (i. 117). 


All the while she was in Paris Jenny 
had been longing for home, longing for 
her kind Stockholm friends, for her dear 
theatre and happy life there. ‘She is 
bound up with Sweden,” said her old 
friend Herr Lindblad, when he saw her in 
Paris in June, 1842, “ and asks for nothing 
better than to make her living there, and 
thus to give enjoyment to our people” (i. 
143). So when a renewal of the old offer, 
engaging her at a salary of 150/. a year, 
was made her by the directors of the Royal 
Theatre at Stockholm, Jenny Lind ac- 
cepted it for two years. Her return was 
hailed with rapturous applause. The 
matvellous improvement of her voice, the 
richness and silvery clearress of its tones, 
the instantaneous readiness with which it 
obeyed the singer’s control and expressed 
every phase of her thoughts, roused the 
wonder of the critics. She had not gone 
to Paris in vain. Now indeed she was a 
complete artist. 

The next two years were very happy 
and peaceful ones. Life in the old home, 
surrounded by the friends she loved best, 
was very good. The royal family showed 
her the greatest kindness ; the public féted 
and serenaded her wherever she went. 
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Already she began to taste the pleasures 
of helping others. One of her first acts 
on her return had been to set up her father 
and mother in acountry home, where their 
declining years were spent in peace, and 
no bitterness ever again disturbed their 
relations with the daughter to whom they 
owed so much. And in May, 1844, she 
gave a concert at Upsala to enable Joseph- 
son, afterwards a distinguished composer, 
but then a struggling young artist, to study 
in Germany and Italy. A visit to Copen- 
hagen in September, 1843, was a brilliant 
success. The town was in raptures. All 
the artists and eminent men were at her 
feet. Hans Andersen, above all, was fas- 
cinated by the Swedish maiden, with the 
fresh young voice that went straight to all 
hearts, this girl who “on the stage was the 
great artist, towering above all around 
her,” but at home, in her own room, “a 
gentle young girl, with the simple touch 
and piety of a child” (i. 174). A warm 
friendship sprang up between the two, 
and when Hans Andersen sent her his 
book of “Fairy Tales” the next March 
she sent the following reply to her “ good 
brother,” as she playfully called him: — 


A thousand, thousand thanks for the pretty 
tales! . . . I hardly know to which of them 


I should concede the palm, but upon reflec- 
tion I think ‘‘ The Ugly Duckling ”’ the pret- 


tiest. Oh, what a glorious gift to be able to 
clothe in words one’s most lofty thoughts ! 
by means of a scrap of paper to make men 
see so clearly how the noblest often lie most 
hidden and covered over by wretchedness and 
rags, until the hour of transformation strikes 
and shows the figure in adivine light! ... I 
must tell you, my good brother, that I have 
here quite a cosy little home — cheerful, sunny 
rooms, a nightingale, and a greenfinch. The 
latter, however, is greatly superior as an artist 
to his celebrated colleague; for while the first 
remains on his bar grumpy and moody, the 
other jumps about in his cage, looking so joy- 
ous and good-natured, as if, to begin with, he 
was not in the least jealous, but, instead of 
that, supposes himself created merely for the 
purpose of cheering his silent friend! And 
then he sings a song so high, so deep, so 
charming, and so sonorous that I sit down 
beside him and within lift up my voice in a 
mute song of praise to him whose ‘strength 
is made perfect in weakness.’’ Ah! it is di- 
vine to feel really good, my dear friend. I 
do feel so happynow. It seems to me I have 
come from a stormy sea into a peaceful cot- 
tage. Many struggles have calmed down, 
many thoughts have become clearer, many a 
star is gleaming forth again, and I bend my 
knee before the throne of grace and exclaim, 
‘* Thy will be done! ’”? Farewell. God bless 
and protect my brother is the sincere wish of 
his affectionate sister JENNY (i. 180). 
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But the cosy little home was soon to be 
broken up, and the bark launched forth 
again upon stormy seas. The Swedish 
nightingale was to be heard by a larger 
and more critical audience than ever be- 
fore. The composer Meyérbeer had heard 
her sing in Paris, and had long had his 
eye upon this “ vrai diamant de génie,” as 
he called her. It was to him that she 
owed her introduction to the great musical 
world of Berlin. In October, 1844, she 
came at his invitation to Berlin, and was 
presented by him to the royal family. 
Lady Rose Weigall, the daughter of the 
English ambassador, Lord Westmoreland, 
has described the curiosity and interest 
which Meyerbeer’s account of the young 
Swedish singer had excited before her 
arrival, and told us how completely these 
high expectations were realized. “I saw 
a plain girl when I went in,” was Lady 
Westmoreland’s expression; “ but when 
she began to sing, her face simply and 
literally shone like that of an angel. I 
never saw or heard anything the least like 
it” (i. 199). Onthe 15th of December she 
made her début at the opera in ‘ Norma,” 
a part in which she was always exceed- 
ingly admired in Germany, although her 
rendering of the vé/e never became popu- 
lar in England. From that moment her 
triumph was assured. During the next 
few months she sang with equal success 
in Meyerbeer’s new opera, “ Vielka,” a 
part composed expressly for her, in “ Eury- 
anthe,” and in “La Sonnambula,” in 
which last part she made such a sensation 
that the price of boxes and stalls rose to 
unprecedented heights, and the newspa- 
pers overflowed with the raptvrous praises 
of the musical critics. Germany, that 
glorious land of music and of song, had 
made her captive, and after a short visit 
to Stockholm she returned there to con- 
tinue her triumphal career. There, in 
August, 1845, she sang for the first time 
before our queen and the prince consort, 
on the occasion of their visit to Bona with 
the king and queen of Prussia and Leo- 
pold, king of Belgium, at the Beethoven 
Festival. All the royal party were charmed 
with Mile. Lind’s singing, and Queen 
Victoria told her how much she hoped she 
would one day come to England. The 
next winter found her hard at work again 
in the busy whirl of the Berlin season, 
singing with the same extraordinary suc- 
cess in * Don Giovanni,” in “ Les Hugue- 
nots,” in Spontini’s opera “ Di Vestalin,” 
in “Norma,” and in the “ Freischiitz.” 
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This time she lived in the family of the 
Professor Wichmann, whose 
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house in the Hasenheger Strasse was fre- 
quented by the leading artists and men 
of letters in Berlin, and with whose wife, 
Amalia, Jenny had formed a strong and 
jasting friendship. Here she found the 
sympathy and affection she needed, and 
enjoyed the sweet happiness of domestic 
life in a cultured and loving family circle. 
“God bless you all, and give you some 
day tenfold the good that you have given 
me,” she wrote to these dear friends dur- 
ing a short visit to Leipzig which she paid 
that winter. “ For, Amalia, I have felt, for 
the first time in my life, as if I had tasted 
the blessedness of home” (i. 373). And 
here, too, she first met Felix Mendelssohn. 

That winter the great composer was in 
Berlin, superintending the performance of 
his “ CEdipus” and “ Athalie,” and Jenny 
speaks with delight in her letters of the 
pleasant evenings spent in his company 
at Professor Wichmann’s house. At his 
request she consented to sing at the 
Gewandhaus concert at Leipzig, which, 
under his direction, had attained a world- 
wide celebrity. Mendelssohn and Jenny 
Lind travelled together to Leipzig. It 
was a memorable moment in the history 
of art; and the fame of these concerts 
still lives in the hearts of many who were 
then present. Jenny sang Mendelssohn’s 
Owl songs, accompanied by the composer 
himself, together with her own Swedish 
songs with great arze out of “ Norma ”’ and 
“Don Giovanni;” Mendelssohn played 
concertos and “ Lieder ohne Worte,” and 
Joachim was the violinist who supported 
them. No wonder the enthusiasm of that 
art-loving public could not contain itself. 
Mille. Lind received an ovation at the close, 
and was serenaded and presented with 
laurel wreaths and a silver plateau by her 
admirers, while Mendelssohn himself ex- 
pressed her thanks for the surprise which 
had been prepared for her, and led the 
cheers in her honor. The friendship 
which had sprung up between these two 
artist souls was a deep and lasting one. 
Mendelssohn, who was then engaged in 
composing the music of “ Elijah,” heard 
Jenny Lind’s voice in every note of the 
soprano part, and it was to catch the pe- 
culiar beauty of her high F sharps that he 
wrote the fine soprano passages in “ Hear 
ye, Israel,” and “Lift thine eyes.” And 
his letters are full of allusions to his in- 
tention of composing an opera for her, an 
intention, alas! frustrated by his early 
death. His high opinion of her genius 
finds expression in many of the charming 
letters which are here published for the 
first time. 
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| Tell her [he writes to his friend Hauser] 
that no day passes on which I do not rejoice 
anew that we are both living at the same 
epoch, and have learned to know each other, 
and are friends, and that her voice sounds so 
joyous, and that she is exactly what she is, 
and with that give her my heartiest greetings 
(i. 401). 

“There will not be born in a whole cen- 
tury another being so gifted as she,” he 
said to Hans Andersen, who spent that 
Christmas at Berlin, and whose Christmas 
tree was prepared for him by Jenny’s own 
hands. And in March, 1846, we find 
Mendelssohn writing to condole with her 
when she is laid up for three weeks with 
a sprained ankle, and talking to her freely 
of his wife and children, giving her mes- 
sages from his daughter Marie, inclosing 
a “beautiful scrawl ” from little fat Paul, 
and confiding to her his hopes for the 
future, the pleasure with which he looked 
forward to the coming of spring and of the 
festival at Aix-la-Chapelle, in which she 
had promised to take part, and the yearn- 
ing he shared with her for rest and quiet 
life in the coming years. 


Yes, I rejoice in the thought of the Rhine 
and the musical festival, and the real true 
spring; for for many days past I have been 
fearing that the winter would come back again, 
and that the spring would break off altogether, 
as in my old song in your book. [And fur- 
ther on] I, like yourself, rejoice very much 
indeed in thinking of the time when I shall be 
able to put aside the duty of conducting music 
and promoting institutions, and quit this so- 
called ‘‘ sphere of activity,’”” and have no other 
** sphere of activity ’’ to think of than a quire 
of blank music paper, and no need to conduct 
anything that I do not care for, and when I 
shall be altogether independent and free. It 
will indeed be a few years before this can take 
place, but, I hope, not more than that; and in 
this we are very much alike. I believe, in 
good truth, that this is because we both aave 
the love of art so deeply implanted in our 
souls (i. 361). 


Mendelssohn proved himself indeed a 
true friend to Jenny Lind. His good 


offices were always at her service. At 
more than one critical moment his advice 
proved of the utmost use to her. In spiie 
of the heavy pressure of work under 
which he labored, he always found time 
to write any letters which could help to 
smoothe her path, and introduce her to 
his friends, whether in Vienna or in Lon- 
don. At his home she was a welcome 
guest, and the perfect domestic happiness 
she found there increased her attachment 
to himself and his family. She was at 





| Leipzig again with him and his wife in 
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April, 1846, and both be and Madame 
Schumann took part in the concert which 
he gave there. Little did the audience 
who thronged the Gewandhaus on that 
memorable occasion dream that it was the 
last time the great composer would accom- 
peny Jenny Lind in that hall, and that 
eighteen months later his life would be 
brought to a sudden close. Jenny was 
then on her way to Vienna, to make her 
first appearance at the great theatre, a 
début which cost her agonies of horror ard 
doubt. But, as usual, her success was 
complete, and the day after her first per- 
formance she was able to tell Mendels- 
sohn, who had begged to be informed of 
the result at the earliest possible moment, 
that she had been called back before the 
curtain as many as twenty-five times. The 
Lind fever, as it was already called, raged 
with the utmost violence at Vienna, and 
on her last appearance in the “ Sonnam- 
bula” the excitement of the people rose 
to such an ungovernable pitch that the 
troops were ordered out, and Mile. Lind’s 
manservant was severely crushed in the 
mélée. Fresh from these triumphs, she 
hastened to join Mendelssohn at Frank- 
fort, and on Whit Sunday and the follow- 
ing day sang at Aix-la-Chapelle in Haydn’s 
“Creation” and Handel’s “ Alexander’s 
Feast.” At the artists’ concert which 


followed she won still greater applause in 
Mendelssohn’s own “ Friihlingslied ” and 
« Auf Fligeln des Gesanges.” 


You wish me to tell you about the musical 
festival at Aachen [wrote Mendelssohn, a few 
days later from Diisseldorf to his friend Franz 
Hauser at Vienna]. Well, it was very good, 
= splendid, towering above all the others, 
and chiefly owing to Jenny Lind; for, as to 
the orchestra, I have heard it perhaps better 
on some other occasions, and the chorus, 
though splendid, has been equally so at pre- 
vious festivals. But they were all so uplifted, 
so animated, so artistically moved by Lind’s 
singing and manner that the whole thing be- 
came a delight, a general success, and worked 
together as it never did before. I had the 
clearest evidence of this at the last rehearsal, 
when I had begged of her, for once, not to be 
the first and most punctual in attendance, but 
to take some rest and come in towards the 
end of the rehearsal. To this she agreed, and 
it was quite a misery to notice how feebly 
things went —so devoid of swing that even I 
became listless, like all the others, until, 
thank God, Jenny Lind appeared, when the 
needful interest and good humor came back 
to us, and things moved on again. There 
were, of course, wreaths and poems and fan- 
fares again and again, and the audience was 
seized with that excitement which manifests 
itself wherever she goes. The manner of its 
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manifestation is of no consequence. After 
the festival we went together a little way on 
the Rhine, spent a very pleasant day at Co- 
logne, up the Drachenfels and back, and on 
the following day she left for Hanover, and I 
for this place, where I took part yesterday in 
a concert which would have been a fine one if 
Jenny Lind had been there (i. 413). 


It is to Mendelssohn that we owe Jenny 
Lind’s consent to accept an engagement 
at the Opera House in London, a decision 
which was to affect the whole of her future 
life. The great composer, knowing the 
English public as he did, was firmly cop- 
vinced that Jenny had but to make herself 
heard in London to be welcomed and ap- 
preciated as she had never been before. 
He is never tired of insisting on this point. 
In October, after his return from con- 
ducting the first performance of his new 
oratorio “ Elijah ” at the Birmingham Fes- 
tival, he writes from Leipzig, with the 
memory of that splendid hour fresh in his 
mind : — 


When the English once entertain a personal 
liking for any one, I believe that no people 
are more friendly, more cordial, or more con- 
stant; and such a feeling you will find there. 
For, as I told you before, I have noticed that 
they entertain this true feeling there, not onl 
about your singing, but about your semana 
ity oad your whole being, and upon this last 
they set even more store than upon the sing- 
ing itself, and this is as it should be. In my 
opinion, therefore, it cannot for a moment be 
doubted that you will be received there as you 
deserve —more warmly, enthusiastically, and 
heartily, perhaps, than in all your former ex- 
perience; and you have experienced a great 
deal inthat way. Iam selfish in my advice, 
for I hope that we shall there meet in the 
world again. . . . I hope, as I have told you, 
to visit London again next spring, and what a 
pleasure it will be to me to witness there the 
most brilliant and hearty reception that can 
possibly fall to an artist’s lot! For I know 
full well that is what your reception will be, 
and it will be great fun for me that you your- 
self will be the féted artist... . The per- 
formance of my “‘ Elijah’? was the best first 
performance that I have ever heard of any 
one of my compositions. There was so much 
go, and swing, in the way in which people 
played and sang and listened. I wish you 
had been there. But I have now fallen back 
into the concert trouble, and can neither get 
true rest nor quietness here. So I have built 
myself a grand castle in the air; namely, to 
travel, next summer, with my whole family, 
in my favorite country — which, as you know, 
is + tr og! then to study uninter- 
ruptedly for two months on one of the lakes, 
living in the open air. If God give us health 
we will carry out this plan; and when I think 
of such a quiet time in the country after all 
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the hurry and bustle, and all the brightness, | 


of a London season, and remember how dear 
both of them are to me, and how well they 
please me, I almost wish that the spring were 
already here, and that I was taking my seat 
in the travelling carriage (i. 435). 


It was this letter, entrusted by Mendels- 
sohn to Mr. Lumley, the manager of Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, and by him delivered 
to Mile. Lind in Darmstadt in October, 
1846, which finally induced her to sign the 
contract by which she agreed to appear in 
London the following season. The terms 
were extremely liberal —an honorarium of 
4,800/., the use of a house, of carriage and 
horses free of charge during the season, 
and liberty to cancel the engagement if 
she wished to discontinue her perform- 
ances. At Mendelssohn’s suggestion a 
clause was added by which the singer en- 
gaged not to sing at any concerts during 
the season excepting by the queen’s com- 
mand. The English manager, who had 
for sone time past been following Mlle. 
Lind from one town in south Germany to 
another, went home overjoyed with the 
success of his errand, and full of gratitude 
to Mendelssohn for his support. But in 
Jenny Lind’s own mind there were still 
difficulties in the way, although, for the 
most part, they were purely imaginary 
ones. During her first season at Berlin 
in January, 1845, she had unfortunately 
been entrapped by Mr. Bunn, the manager 
of Drury Lane, into signing a contract by 
which she promised to appear at his 
theatre that summer in English opera. A 
few weeks afterwards she wrote begging 
to be released from the engagement, since 
it was Clearly impossible for her to learn 
English in so short a time, and her phys- 
ical strength was unequal to the task. 
This Mr. Bunn absolutely declined to do, 
He refused the forfeit money which Mlle. 
Lind was ready to pay —at one time she 
offered him as much as 2,000/. in her eax- 
iety to be free — threatened her with legal 
proceedings, and so terrified her that she 
actually believed she would be put in 
prison if she dared to set foot in England. 
In vain her English friends endeavored to 
prove the folly of his threats and of her 
fears. Both Mr. and Mrs. Grote, and this 
lady’s brother, Mr. Edward Lewin, as- 
sured her that the Bunn affair was a mere 
trifle, magnified to suit the purpose of the 
rival opera faction, and that Mr. Lumley 
was ready himself to undertake any liabil- 
ity on her behalf. Still her heart sank at 
the prospect of the ordeal she would have 
to face, and at the last moment Mr. Lumley 
himself undertook a hurried journey to 
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Vienna in order to overcome her hesita- 
tion. There Mlle. Lind’s second season, 
a still more brilliant one than the first, had 
just been brought toa close. On April 8 
the féted prima donna, then at the height 
of her Continental triumphs, sang in the 
Austrian capital for the last time, and on 
the seventeenth she arrived in London. 
That evening Mendelssohn, who had ar- 
rived there a few days before, to conduct 
a performance of “Elijah” at Exeter 
Hall, and Mrs. Grote, whose guest she 
was to be at her house in Eccleston Street, 
paced anxiously up and down the pave- 
ment of Belgrave Square, eagerly watch- 
ing for their friend’s arrival. At length 
they saw a cab drive up with the tired 
travellers — Jenny herself looking “scared 
and bewildered,” and her faithful compan- 
ion Mile. Johannson. Still her nervous- 
ness shrank from the final step, and could 
not be allayed by all Mendelssohn’s and 
Lablache’s encouragement. Only when 
she was told that her vacillation was ruin- 
ing the manager did she at length consent 
to fix a day for her début. Then her fears 
vanished, and she threw herself with 
ardor into the preparations for the coming 
event. 

The fourth of May, 1847, was a memor- 
able night in the history of Her Majesty’s 
Theatre. The rush for tickets, the crush 
at the doors, was unlike anything that had 
been seen before. The yee and royal 
family occupied the royal box, Mendels- 
sohn sat with the Grotes in stalls, and all 
parts of the house were filled with a bril- 
liant and representative assembly. ‘“ Ro- 
berto il Diavolo” was the opera which 
Jenny Lind had chosen, and the dramatic 
power which she displayed in the struggle 
of the devoted woman who vows to save 
her royal foster brother moved the audi- 
ence as much as the wonder of her voice. 
The general enthusiasm reached its climax 
in her charming rendering of the simple 
romance “ Nel lasciar la Normandia,” and 
in the great scene where Alice clings fo: 
protection to the wayside cross. “ How 
could I tell how I sang it?” she said 
afterwards. “I stood at the man’s right 
hand, and the fiend at his left, and all 1 
could think of was how to save him.’ 
Among all the crowds assembled there no 
one was more deeply moved than the 
queen herself, who especially noticed the 
beautiful impulse which made the singer 
fall on her knees during the last chorus to 
thank heaven for Roberto’s safety, and 
who expressed her admiration in the 
warmest terms to the delighted manager. 
The fortunes of the house were saved, and 
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the prima donna’s own triumph was com- 
plete. From that night Jenny Lind was 
established as the favorite of the English 
public. Whatever the opera might be, 
whether she sang as Amina in “ La Son- 
nambula” — perhaps the part best suited 
to her, and certainly the most popular in 
this country of all her characters — 
whether she was the “ Figlia del Reggi- 
mento” or Norma, Alice in “ Roberto” 
or Susanna in “ Le Nozze di Figaro,” the 
house was thronged and the enthusiasm 
intense. Marks of esteem and admira- 
tion reached her from all sides ; the queen 
treated her with the highest favor and at- 
tention, and the old Duke of Wellington 
showed her the most profound respect. 
She sang at Buckingham Palace and at 
Osborne, and charmed the queen and 
prince consort as much by her winning 
manners and simple goodness as by her 
genius as an artist. “I must express 
what I feel,” she said to the king of the 
Belgians, when he begged her not to over- 
exert herself by acting with so much feel- 
ing, and, in reply to the queen’s hope that 
she should see her another year, she con- 
fessed her intention to leave the stage and 
devote herself to singing at concerts for 
the good of the poor. “I must again ex- 
press not only my admiration, but my 
respect for you,”’ were the words in which 
the queen took leave of her, as she clasped 
a bracelet on her arm as a parting gift. 
And Jenny was happy herself, relieved 
from the terrors which had haunted her 
like a nightmare, happy in the exercise of 
her splendid talents, happiest of all in the 
quiet hours which she spent alone with 
her friends and her enjoyment of the 
summer beauty. A small house ina pretty 
garden, with a big plane-tree and a mag- 
nolia, known as Clairville Cottage, in Old 
Brompton, had been chosen for her resi- 
dence. Here she made herself thoroughly 
at home, studied her parts, and lived gaily 
enough. 

We live most delightfully [she writes to her 
friends], rather far from the city, where all is 
still and restful, the air splendid, and a garden 
in which the birds are singing the whole day 
long, and the trees are so fresh and green. 
Friendly faces wherever I look . . . I am so 
happy, and find things so pleasant, that there 
is perhaps no being under the sun so happy 
as I (ii. 86). 


With her friend Mrs. Grote she often 
took long rambles at Wimbledon, and 
listened to the nightingales on that com- 
mon where in after years, in fond recollec- 
tion of those days, she took a villa and 
spent many happy years, or else paid visits 
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| to Mr. Grote’s country house at Burnham, 
;and warbled over the music of her new 
| parts, sitting under the famous beeches. 
|So the summer passed pleasantly away, 
|and during August and September Mlle. 
| Lind made a tour through the provinces, 
| and sang at concerts in the chief towns of 
| England and Scotland. It was on this 
| tour that she paid her memorable visit to 
| Norwich, on September 21, and was the 
guest of Dr. Stanley, then Bishop of Nor- 
wich. The letters of Mrs. Stanley to her 
sister, Mrs. Augustus Hare, and those of 
her son, Arthur Stanley, afterwards Dean 
of Westminster, give a charming account 
of her reception in the old cathedral city. 
They tell us how she arrived late at night, 
amid the ringing of bells and firing of 
guns, how the impatient crowds awaited 
her at the station and rushed after her 
with enthusiastic cheers, how her portraits 
sold at a penny apiece in the streets, and 
how densely the cathedral was thronged 
when she went there. “The whole town 
was in one great Lind-Maelstrom of ex- 
citement.” And they go on to describe 
the deep impression which Jenny Lind 
had created in the bishop’s own family : — 


Certainly [writes Mrs. Stanley] every word 
we have heard of her is verified — the respect- 
ful manner, the humility, the perfect sim- 
plicity. Her first appearance is singularly 
plain, but every moment you see her this 
lessens. I never saw anything so beautifui as 
her manner of coming forward on the orchestra 
and receiving the thunders of welcome with 
which she was received. It was a mixture of 
modesty, dignity, and grateful feeling, yet 
perfectly unruffied. And then it was so inter- 
esting to watch, each time as she came on, the 
cloud over her brow raised; and when she 
came to her own Swedish melodies she looked 
as if she had got home—her countenance 
lighted up with cheerful fun. Her voice was 
more wonderful than when [ heard it before 
— different from all others in being like the 
warbling of a bird. She spoke with delight 
of the birds in England —how much better 
they sang than anywhere else—and of her 
wonder that so small a thing (measuring it 
with her hand) should have such a power; as 
if she, better than any one else, knew how tu 
appreciate the value of what they did. When 
I asked her if she was always received with 
such enthusiasm, she answered, *‘ Ah, ma- 
dame, je suis gatée.’’ She told Catherine 
that every morning when she got up she felt 
that her voice was a gift from God, and that 
perhaps that very day might be the last of it. 
She has not sung here, but she sits down to 
the pianoforte and warbles Scotch airs upon 
it, with such exquisite feeling and taste. 
There is an expression of deep thought and 
| melancholy in her countenance; yet she says 
‘how happy she is, and what a carriére God 
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has enabled her to go through. When I said 
something of the example she was holding out 
of what could be done, and also of the effect 
it had, and the good both might do, she an- 
swered, ‘* Voila ce que j’espére.”? She looks 
about with such wonder and interest and rev- 
erence. Her manner to the bishop so rever- 
ential. Julius would be indeed in raptures, for 
the singing is the least part of the charm. It. 
is the real simplicity of genius. The effect 
upon everybody, from highest to lowest, seems 
magical, and she, in the midst of it all, shrink- 
ing, retiring, except when it was a question of 
doing or showing a kindness, and saying to 
Catherine how fearful she feels her position 
— ‘*moi qui veut toujours étre la derniére” 
(p- 168). 


On October 4, Jenny Lind spent the 
evening privately with Queen Adelaide at 
Marlborough House, and the next day 
sailed for Hamburg, bearing with her her 
friends’ fondest wishes for her return. 
Mendelssohn’s prophecy had been more 
than fulfilled, and, as she said herself, the 
kindness of the public in her “ beloved 
England ” had been unexampled. In Oc- 
tober she appeared once more at the opera 
in Berlin, but the enthusiasm with which 
she was greeted was saddened by the 
knowledge that this brief visit would be 
her last, and that she would never again 
be seen on those boards, where she had 
won so many triumphs. For already that 
longing “to get away from the stage into 
peace,” to go home and remain at home, 
which she had confided to Mendelssohn 
and to Mrs. Grote as early as September, 
1845, in the year of her first Berlin tri- 
umphs, and which had neversince left her, 
had grown into a fixed resolve. Her let- 
ters to Madame Wichmann all through 
1846 breathe the same strain. “ From off 
the stage 1 go. Next summer —at the 
very latest autumn —I leave the stage. 
I cannot do otherwise. It is stronger than 
I” (ii. 333). Even the magnificent tri- 
umphs of her London season had not been 
sufficient to shake her resolution. But 
before she retired she had set herself a 
task todo. She was bent on “ doing some 
good in the world,” as she calls it, and the 
special work she had resolved to under- 
take was the foundation of scholarships 
for the benefit of poor students of the 
theatre school at Stockholm, the school 
where she herself had been brought up at 
the expense of the State. To this fund she 
devoted all the proceeds of her last opera 
season at Stockholm, during the winter of 
1847-8. On April 12 she appeared for the 
last time on the boards where she had 
sung and acted from ten years old, in the 
character of Norma, always a favorite in 
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her native land, and the one in which she 
was painted by Sdédermark in the picture 
presented to the Royal Theatre by its 
employés. Then she set out for En. 
gland. 

Once more she took up her abode in 
Clairville Cottage, and on May 4, the an- 
niversary of the day on which she had 
made her début in London a year before, 
the English public were gratified by the 
appearance of their favorite prima donna. 
Once more the queen and prince consprt 
were there to welcome their esteemed 
friend in“ La Sonnambula.” Once more 
the old scenes of struggle and confusion 
were renewed ; there was the same block 
in the streets, the same fight at the doors 
— the “ Jenny Lind fever ” had lost noth- 
ing of its intensity, and Chopin, who that 
night heard the Swedish nightingale for 
the first time, tells how he saw the Duke 
of Wellington sitting in the box below bis 
royal mistress, like some faithful old 
watch-dog. The great composer was in- 
troduced to Jenny Lind, who felt the warm- 
est admiration for his genius, and who on 
his part quickly yielded to the spell of her 
personal fascination. 

The Swede [he wrote] is indeed an original 
from head to foot. She does not show her- 
self in the ordinary light, but in the magic 
rays of the aurora borealis. _ Her singing is 
infallibly pure and true; but above all I ad- 
mire her piano passages, the charm of which 
is indescribable (ii. 209). 


Mr. Lumley, whose profits were even 
greater that season than the year before, 
has in his “Reminiscences” described 
the last evening of the season, when the 
rapture and enthusiasm of the public sur- 
passed the tumult of applause on the 
night of her reception, and the long-drawn 
cheers seemed as if they would never end. 
By his permission she gave a grand con- 
cert on behalf of the Brompton Hospital 
on July 31, which produced the sum of 
1,766/, and went far towards effecting the 
completion of the new wing. At the an- 
nual dinner of the hospital in 1849, Lord 
Beaconsfield (then Mr. Disraeli) paid an 
eloquent tribute to the great singer’s gen- 
erosity, and spoke of the gift made by 
the youthful prima donna “as a heavenly 
burst of music that charms every sense 
and touches every heart, a sweet carol of 
charity that fills the popular ear with 
bewilderment, sympathy, and rapture ” (ii. 
232). A tour through the provinces occu- 
pied the autumn months. Mr. Lumley, 
who this time organized the undertaking 
and paid Mile. Lind 10,000/, as her hon- 
orarium, compares the journey to a royal 
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progress. London and the provinces alike | 
could talk but of one object, “ Jenny Lind, 
to whom the nobility and gentry, and even 
the clergy, of England offered their re- 
spectful homage and opened the country 
houses” (ii. 237) She came back to 
London in December to carry outa bold 
project which she had formed, a grand 
performance of Mendelssohn’s “ Elijah” 
in Exeter Hall, as a tribute to the great 
composer who had died a year before, on 
November 4, 1847. Jenny Lind felt her- 
self that she could pay no more noble 
homage to the memory of her lamented 
friend than the performance of the music 
which he had composed expressly for her 
voice. So Mendelssohn’s great work was 
sung as he would have loved best to hear 
it, and the proceeds of the evening were 
devoted to the foundation of a Mendels- 
sohn scholarship, which was first held by 
Sir Arthur Sullivan. During tne next few 
weeks five more concerts were given, en- 
tirely for charitable objects — hospitals at 
Birmingham, at Liverpool, and at Man- 
chester, and the infirmary for sick children 
at Norwich, which latter now bears her 
name. Once more all Norwich turned out 
to receive her, and her horses were taken 
out, and the carriage dragged up to the 
bishop’s palace, where she found, as be- 
fore, the warmest welcome, and met with 
the most considerate kindness from her 
hosts. 

Jenny Lind came last night [wrote Mrs. 
Stanley to her sister on January 21] and was 
more charming than ever. All our previous 
impressions were confirmed, and all change 
in her is for the better. She did look so 
happy, so free, so detighted to be amongst us 
again; and her knowing English better made 
her enter more into all that was going on. 

And on the 22nd she adds : — 

There was an immense crowd in the cathe- 
dral yesterday, to her great annoyance; but 
precautions had been taken there to prevent 
them passing into the north transept, and 
while every head in the choir was straining to 
see her, there was she standing back, as ear- 
nestly wrapped in the service and her book as 
if there was not a creature there. I had a 
long talk with her in the garden afterwards, 
and she told me all her affairs quite openly. 
All she said was frank, noble, and simple. 
Her companion is the best that could be for 
her, and, as Jenny said, ‘‘she has lived so 
much with clergymen, she is so clever at ex- 
plaining to me the Bible, and we talk all out 
of iton Sundays.’? We took leave of Jenny 
with the comfortable feeling that there was a 
prospect before her of peace, and leisure, and 
happiness, and that we may see her perhaps 
when she has outlived her voice and her fame 





(ii. 200). 
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Her determination to leave the stage 
was unshaken, bet, in compliance with 
Mr. Lumley’s earnest entreaty, she con- 
sented to appear once more in a few of her 
favorite operas at Her Majesty’s Theatre. 
The public greeted her with all the delight 
that is felt in the recovery of a lost child, 
and after appearing in “ Lucia,” in “ La 
Sonnambuia,” and “ La Figlia del Reggi- 
mento,” she finally took leave of the opera- 
going public in “ Roberto il Diavolo.” On 
that evening, May ro, 1849, she wrote in 
her engagement book, ‘‘ My last opera rep- 
resentation;” and she kept her word. 
Her operatic career was ended. It had 
lasted eleven years, and during that period 
she had appeared in thirty different operas 
—six hundred and seventy-seven times. 
And here the question, ** Why did Jenny 
Lind leave the stage?” forces itself upon 
the mind and claims an answer. Her rea- 
sons are fully given in the chapter which 
bears the abovetitle. She had, as she says 
repeatedly, inherited her mother’s horror 
of the stage and all connected with it. 
The whole surroundings of a theatre were 
distasteful to her — the fret and worry of 
arrangements, the petty jealousies and 
angry rivalries of actors and singers, the 
intrigues and the wrangling with managers 
vexed her soul. Again, the incessant 
travelling, the constant strain and fatigue 
of rehearsals and performances, were a 
heavy tax on her highly strung organiza- 
tion. Her strength was not equal to the 
prolonged strain. Every month increased 
her weariness and longing for home, and 
deepened her passionate desire to flee 
away and beat rest. And deeper still, at 
the very root of her being, lay the craving 
for domestic happiness, that craving for 
home affections, for the sacred joy of 
motherhood, which made her one day in 
America, when she was paying a visit toa 
young mother, at the very height of her 
most splendid triumph, cry out, as she 
kissed the tiny baby on her knee, “ Ah! 
how I envy you! You have something to 
live for!” 

Already the question of marriage had 
more than once presented itself to her. 
“JT have very high thoughts,” she wrote 
from London in 1847 to her intimate friend 
Madame Wichmann, “of finding a being 
to loving whom I could utterly and en- 
tirely surrender myself.” The next spring 
she had become engaged toan old Swedish 
friend, Herr Giinther, the tenor of the 
Royal Theatre at Stockholm, and had 
spoken of him as her future husband with 
great enthusiasm to her friends in En- 
gland. But as the influence of her English 
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surroundings made themselves increas- 
ingly felt, as her religious convictions 
deepened and her distaste to the theatre 
grew stronger, it became plain to both of 
them that their aims and views of life 
were too unlike to conduce to happiness. 
The engagement was finally broken off in 
October, 1848, and a few months later we 
find her on the point of giving her heart 
and hand to a young English captain of 
strict Evangelical principles, Claudius 
Harris by name, whom she had first met 
at the house of Mr. Grote’s brother at 
Newcastle. 


‘*T want a support,”’ she said to Mrs. Stan- 
ley in January, 1849. ‘*I am quite alone, and 
just when I want help the finger of God brings 
me this heart that can feel with me about all 
works of charity, justas Ido. I never could 
marry any one who did not think with me 
about this; I should say to him, Good-bye! 
good-bye.” ‘* We wish,” she said again, “‘ to 
live quiet and uninterrupted somewhere. I 
want to be near trees, and water, and a cathe- 
dral. Iam tired, body and soul, but my soul 
most— more my soul than my body. We are 
to be married on March 7,” the anniversary 
of the début as Agatha (ii. 342). 


Unfortunately Captain Harris and his 
family had a Puritanical hatred of the 
stage, and looked on Jenny’s splendid 
dramatic powers as dangerous temptations 
rather than as the great gifts of God they 
were. This feeling made him object in 
the strongest way to the last appearances 
in the opera which she had promised Mr. 
Lumley in order to save the management 
from ruin. When at last he was induced 
to consent to these six final performances 
he made fresh difficulties as to the condi- 
tions of the marriage settlement, and re- 
fused to allow her the control of ber own 
earnings. This was a vital point with 
Jenny, who looked upon the money she 
earned by her singing as a sacred trust, 
and in the end it led to a final rupture. 
The antagonism of principle was too pro- 
found, Jenny might be willing, even glad, 
to leave her profession, but she could not 
be ashamed of it, could not belong to a 
family which looked on a theatre as a 
temple of Satan and actors as priests of 
the devil, nor “ go down to Bath,” as she 
phrased it, “among people who care for 
nothing but clergymen and sermons, as 
a sort of convert or penitent” (ii. 344). 
And soon May 16 she left England and 
joined Mrs. Grote in Paris, free to enjoy 
the company of her friends, and the 
blessed relief of rest after all her hard 
work, ‘The finest and most sacred of all 
duties,” the love of wife and mother, she 
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felt, was not to be hers; Lut yet she saw 
her decision had been wise, and she was 
content. The summer was spent at Ems 
and Meran with her dear friends the Wich- 
manns, and on her way up the Rhine she 
stopped at Kreuznach to pay a brief visit 
to Mendelssohn’s widow. At this time 
she wrote to Madame Mendelssohn a 
touching letter, telling her of the love with 
which the English spoke of her dead hus- 
band, and how they understood and ab- 
sorbed the music of his “ Elijah.” 


You cannot but feel grateful [she says in 
conclusion] when you consider how much 
and in what a lofty manner you were esteemed 
and loved by a being not only exceptionall 
endowed but pure and original as he; ca, 
further, to have the happiness to feel that in 
you he found one by whom he could be car- 
ried through the turmoil of an artist’s life au/ 
Fliigeln des Gesanges. May I say that not 
many — nay, few only — have understood him 
as I have done? Do not consider me pre- 
sumptuous in saying this; for all that is best 
in me is rooted in this conviction. May we 
one day meet in this world; and then a few 
words will suffice for us to understand one 
another. One day we all three shall meet 
together, and then it will be well with us! 
God be with you, beloved lady, and do not 
forget your sincerely loving JENNY LIND (ii. 


353): 


The memory of Mendelssohn proved a 
lasting bond with another friend whom she 
had met at the house of some relatives in 
England, the well-known pianist and com- 
poser, M. Otto Goldschmidt. He belonged 
to the old Leipzig days, and had been 
present at the famous Gewandhaus con- 
certs. Now, when she met him again at 
Hamburg in November, he persuaded her 
to sing again those songs of Mendelssohn 
which for two years she had never been 
able to touch. In him the musical soul 
of his great master seemed to live for 
her again. They played and sang to- 
gether; she sang at a concert which he 
gave in Hamburg; he accompanied her 
songs at her own concerts, and he came 
over to a Christmas dance which she gave 
at Liibeck and danced with her. many 
times. That winter she sang by royal 
command to her old friends the king and 
queen of Prussia and the king and queen 
of Hanover, and was elected by the Gét- 
tingen students a member of their famous 
guild. During March she gave several 
concerts at Berlin, where the public 
adored her as much as ever, and hurried 
back to Hamburg to sing for the Schu- 
manns. Her enthusiasm for Schumann’s 
songs lasted all through her life. “Ah! 
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who was it that made that sun shine?” she 
said laughingly when the composer had 
told her that her singing made him feel 
the sunshine warm on his back. And the 
last words which she ever sang, when her 
daughter opened the shutters to let in the 
sunshine as she lay dying at Malvern, 
were the first bars of that old song of his 
which she had loved, “An den Sonnen- 
schein.” 

All the while great offers came to her 
from theatrical managers in all parts of 
the world — from England, from Russia, 
from her own Sweden — offers larger than 
she had ever had before. But she would 
not listen to any of them or return to the 
stage, of which she had taken leave for- 
ever. Still she felt she had a task before 
her. “ Without a beautiful goal one can- 
not endure life,” she said; “at least I 
cannot.” Her great wish was to help the 
poor of her native land, above all to found 
a children’s hospital in Stockholm. It 
was to further these objects that she ac- 
cepted Mr. Barnum’s proposals for her 
famous American tour. By this contract, 
which was signed at Liibeck on January 
9, 1850, she agreed to sing at one hundred 
and fifty concerts, within the space of one 

ear or eighteen months, in the United 
States. All her expenses, and those of 
her companion and servant, were to be 
paid, and she was to receive 200/. for every 
concert, as well as a considerable share of 
the profits. The success of the expedition 
justified Mr. Barnum’s highest expecta- 
tions, and he was so well satisfied with the 
results of his venture that at the end of 
the ninety-third concert he allowed her to 
give up the remainder, and parted from 
her the best of friends. Almost the 
whole of her earnings, amounting to some 
20,000/,, was devoted to the foundation of 
scholarships at the Swedish Universities 
of Lund and Upsala, and to the endow- 
ment of a hospital for poor children at 
Stockholm. So nobly did she fulfil her 
intention and consecrate her great gift of 
song. 

At the time the contract was signed 
Jenny Lind expressed herself highly sat- 
wsfied with Mr. Barnum’s liberality, and 
spoke of her intended journey as a gra- 
cious answer to her prayers that she might 
be able to help the poor children of her 
beloved country. That summer she paid 
a brief visit to the old home where she 
was to come no more under her maiden 
name, by which she had been known and 
loved, and sang at six concerts for the 
Royal Theatre. On June 25 she sang for 
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her own parish church of St. Clara, and 
people remembered how she stood up that 
evening with rapt eyes and upward glance 
in the radiant glow of the sunlight to sing 
Mendelssohn’s “ Then shall the righteous 
shine forth as the sun in their heavenly 
Father’s kingdom.” Two days afterwards 
she sailed, and after spending July at 
Schlangenbad passed quickly through En- 
gland to sing for the first time in the 
“ Messiah” at Liverpool. It had long 
been the wish of her heart to sing in ora- 
torios — the words, she said, made her 
feel a better being — and it was the En- 
glish, she always felt, who loved and un- 
derstood this music best. Then on August 
21 she sailed for New York, amid a mag- 
nificent display of sympathy, and went out 
to win new triumphs and conquer the New 
World as she had conquered the Old. 


We send her out, then, on her American 
visit, with no sense that her career, in touch- 
ing its final level, has less triumph in store 
for her than any of the steps which led to it. 
We shall leave her to go ever forward, still 
encouraged, from New York to Havanna, 
with the same passion of devotion, the same 
thrill of a unique experience, which she had 
evolved already in Stockholm and Berlin, in 
Vienna and London. But, nevertheless, one 
absolute change was to come upon her in that 
Far West. Over there, beyond the sea, the 
old life of the wandering musician, carrying 
wares from mart to mart, with its homeless- 
ness, its insecurity, its isolation — that type 
of life of which so often we have had to record 
the bitterness—was to find its end. The 
solitary girl was to be received into the 
warmth of home affections and into the happy 
honor of wifehood. . . . Just when the dis- 
traction and tumult of her loneliness were at 
their very height the release came which 
lifted her out of it forever, and which laid 
open for her a wholly new and enduring life 
outside and beyond her course as an artist. 
We therefore leave her company at this point, 
parting with her just at the very summit of 
her career as *‘ Jenny Lind,’’ leaving her still 
moving forward into continual triumph, at the 
top of her force, in the fullest exercise of her 
powers, leaving her to pass out of sight, under 
the low, happy doors of home, into the quiet 
and the secrecy of wedded life (ii. 417). 


For at the end of May, 1851, M. Otto Gold- 
schmidt joined Mr. Barnum’s company as 
pianist on the retirement of Sir Julius 
Benedict, and on December 13 of the same 
year “ Jenny Lind ” gave her last concert 
in Philadelphia. A few weeks later, on 
February 5, 1852, she was married in Bos- 
ton by the Bishop of New York, and her 
life was linked to that chosen companion 
in whom she had found “all that her heart 





ever wanted and loved.” But her career 
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as an artist was not to end with her mar- 
riage. We know that the famous provin- 
cial tour through England in 1856, together 
with many more in this country and on the 
Continent, still lay before her. We know 
that it was still hers to charm millions of 
hearts, and to kindle enthusiasm as mag- 
ical as ever, to move among men for thirty- 
seven years more “as a delight, a wonder, 
an apparition, lightening the load of sor- 
row, bringing good news of peace” (ii. 
430). Of the blessedness of her home 
life, of all the longed-for joys of domestic 
happiness that were so fully given her, it 
is not ours to speak. Enough to know 
that her sacrifice was not without its re- 
wards, and that she, too, had her bundred- 
fold in this life. 


Once an English friend found her sitting on 
the steps of a bathing-machine on the sands, 
with a Lutheran Bible open on her knee, and 
looking out into the glory of a sunset that was 
shining over the waters. They talked, and 
the talk drew near to the inevitable question, 
‘© Oh, Madame Goldschmidt, how was it that 
you ever came to abandon the stage at the 
very height of your success?” ‘* When, every 
day,’’ was the quiet answer, *‘it made me 
think less of ¢#is” (laying a finger on the 
Bible), *‘ and nothing at all of ¢#at,”’ pointing 
out to the sunset, ‘‘ what else could I do?” 
. . . The Bible and the sunset! There is 
what she always needed! There is what she 
wished at all cost to preserve. Each of them 
is closed and barred to all who cannot bring 
to them a certain spiritual tone; and it was 
this tone which she found it impossible to 
preserve amid the disquieting distractions of 
an actress’s life. And, certainly, the choice 
she made did justify itself by its spiritual re- 
sults. By it she did retain the eyes which 
could look out into the sunset, and the heart 
that could read the Bible. . . . There are few 
careers which have a more fascinating tale to 
tell of rapid and brilliant passage out of dark- 
ness into triumph, out of poverty and harsh- 
ness into a blaze of glory. but there is no 
career which can leave a deeper impression 
of the entire supremacy, over all the world 
can bring, of the spiritual motive. She is 
given everything; and yet all is as nothing if 
it does not leave her free to sit alone by the 
seashore, and to look at the sunset, and at 
the old Lutheran Bible, with the pure eyes 
that can see God (ii. 441). 


From Macmillan’sMagazine. 
THE FLOWER OF FORGIVENESS. 


“SURELY this is very rare?” I re- 
marked, as looking through a herbarium 
of Himalayan plants belonging to a friend 
of mine I came upon a small anemone 
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which, contrary to the custom of that most 
delicate of flowers, had preserved its 
color in all its first freshness. Indeed the 
scarlet petals, each bearing a distinct 
heartshaped blotch of white in the centre, 
could scarcely have glowed more bril- 
liantly in life than they did in death. 

“Very rare,” returned the owner after 
a pause; “I have reason to believe it 
unique—so far as collections go at any 
rate.” 

“T see you have called it Remissionen- 
sis. What induced you to give it such an 
odd name?” 

He smiled. “ Dog-Latin, I acknowl- 
edge. As for the reason —can you not 
guess ?’ 

“ Well,” I replied, looking closer at the 
white and red flowers, “I have not your 
vivid imagination, but I presume it was in 
allusion to sins as scarlet, and hearts white 
as wool. Ah! it was found, I see, near 
the Cave of Amar-n&th; that accounts for 
the connection of ideas.” 

“No doubt,” he said quietly, “that ac- 
counts for the connection in a measure; 
not entirely. The fact is, a very odd 
story — the oddest story I ever came into 
personally —is connected with that flower. 
You remember Taylor, surgeon of the 
1oIst, who died of pyzmia contracted in 
some of his cholera experiments? Well, 
just after I joined, we chummed together 
in Cashmere, where he was making the 
herbarium at which you have been look- 
ing. Hewasa most charming companion 
for a youngster eager to understand some- 
thing of a new life, for, without exception, 
he knew more of native thought and feel- 
ing than any other man I ever met. He 
had a sort of intuition about it; yet at the 
same time he was curiously unsympa- 
thetic, and seemed to look on it merely as 
a field for research, and nothing more. 
He used to talk to every man he met on 
the road, and in this way managed to ac- 
quire an extraordinary amount of infor- 
mation utterly undreamed of by most 
Englishmen. For instance, his first ac- 
quaintance with the existence of this 
anemone grew out of a chance conversa- 
tion with an old ruffian besmeared with 
filth from head to foot, and it was his con- 
sequent desire to add the rarity to his 
collection, joined to my fancy for seeing 
a real pilgrimage, which brought us to 
Islamabad about the end of July, about 
the time, that is to say, of the annual fes- 
tival. 

“The sacred spring where the pilgrim- 
age is inaugurated by a solemn feeding of 
the holy fish is some way from the town, 
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so we pitched our tents under a plane-tree 
close to the temples, in order to see the 
whole show. And a queer show it was. 
Brummagem umbrellas stuck like mush- 
rooms over green stretches of grass, and 
giving shelter toa motley crew; Jog#s, or 
wandering mendicants, meditating on the 
mystic word Om and thereafter lighting 
sacred fires with Swedish ‘sandstickors ; 
government clerks, bereft of raiment, for- 
getting reports and averages ina return to 
primitive humanity. Taylor never tired 
of pointing out these strange contrasts, 
and over his evening pipe read me manya 
long lecture on putting new wine into old 
bottles. For myself it interested me im- 
mensely. I liked to think of the young 
men and maidens, the weary workers and 
the hoary old sinners, all journeying in 
faith, hope, and charity (or the want of it) 
to the Cave of Amar-nath in order to get 
the great ledger of life settled up to 
date, and so to return scot free to the 
world, the flesh, and the devil in order to 
begin the old round all overagain. I liked 
to think that crime sufficient to drag half 
Hindostan to the nethermost pit had been 
made over to those white gypsum cliffs, 
and that still, summer after summer, the 
wind-flowers sprang from the crannies, 
and the forget-me-nots with their message 
of warning came to carpet the way for 
those eager feet seeking the impossible. 
I liked to see all the strange perversities 
and pieties displayed by the jogés and 
gosains, It was from one of the latter, a 
horrid old ruffian (so ridiculously like 77 
Re Galant’uomo that we nicknamed him 
Victor Emanuel on the spot) that Taylor 
had first heard of the flower of forgive- 
ness as the*man styled it. He and the 
doctor grew quite hot over the possible 
remission of sins ; but the subsequent gift 
of one rupee sterling sent him away as- 
severating that none could filch from him 
the first fruits of pilgrimage — namely, the 
opportunity of meeting a protector of the 
poor so virtuous, so generous, so full of 
the hoarded wisdom of ages. I recog- 
nized the old humbug in the crowd as we 
made our way toa sort of latticed gallery 
belonging to the maharajah’s guest-house, 
which gave on the tank where the fish are 
fed. He salaamed profoundly, and with a 
grin expressed his delight that, after all, 
the great doctor sahib should be seeking 
forgiveness. 

*¢T seek the flower only, Pious One?’ 
replied Taylor with a shrug of the shoul- 
ders. 
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“ The square tank was edged by human- 
ity in the white and saffron robes of pil- 
grimage. Brimming up to the stone step 
worn smooth by generations of sinners, 
the waters of the spring lapped lazily, 
stirred by the myriads of small fish which 
in their eagerness for the coming feast 
flashed hither and thither like meteors, to 
gather in radiating stars round the least 
speck on the surface, sometimes in their 
haste rising in scaly mounds above the 
water. The blare of a conch, anda clang- 
ing of discordant bells made all eyes turn 
to the platform in front of the temple, 
where the attendant Brahmans stood with 
high-heaped baskets of grain awaiting the 
sacrificial words about to be spoken by an 
old man, who, with one foot on the bank, 
spread his arms skywards. An old man 
of insignificant height, but with an inde- 
scribable dignity on which I remarked to 
my companion. 

““¢ Tt is indescribable,’ he assented, ‘ be- 
cause it is compounded of factors not only 
wide as the poles asunder from you or me, 
but also from each other. Pride of twice- 
born trebly-distilled ancestry bringing a 
conviction of inherited worthiness ; pride 
in hardly acquired devotion giving birth to 
a sense of personal frailty. Zhatis the 
Brahman whom we lump into a third class 
railway carriage with the ruck of humanity, 
and then wonder — hush! he is going to 
begin.’ 

“* Thou art Light! Thou art Immor- 
tal Life!’ The voice with a tremor of 
emotion in it pierced the stillness for a 
second before it was shattered by a hoarse, 
strident cry: ‘Silence!’ 

“Taylor leaned forward, suddenly in- 
terested. ‘ You’re in luck,’ he whispered. 
‘I believe there is going to be a row of 
some sort.’ 

“Once more the cry rose harsher than 
before: ‘Silence, Sukya! Thou art im- 
pure.’ 

“A stir in the crowd, and a visible 
straightening of the old man’s back were 
the only results. 

“* Thou art the Holiest Sacrifice ! 
adore Thee, adorable Sun!’ 

*¢ Silence!’ 

“ This time the interruption took shape 
in a jogi, who, forcing his way through the 
dense ranks, emerged on the platform to 
stand pointing with denunciatory finger at 
the old Brahman. Naked, save for the 
cable of grass round his loins and the 
smearing of white ashes, with hair lime- 
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bleached and plaited with hemp into a sert 


“* Perhaps ’tis the same thing,’ retorted | of chignon, no more ghastly figure could 
| be conceived. The crowd, however, hailed 


Victor Emanuel with another salaam. 
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him with evident respect, while a murmur 
of ‘Gopi! ’tis Gopi the dzkshu [religious 
beggar]’ passed from mouth to mouth. 
This reception seemed to rouse the old 
man’s wrath, for after one scornful glance 
at the new-comer he was about to continue 
his invocation to the sun, when the jogi 
striding forward flourished his mendi- 
cant’s staff so close to the other’s face that 
he perforce fell back. 

“ Before the crowd had grasped the 
deadly earnest of the scene, a lad of about 
sixteen, clad in the black antelope skin 
which marks a religious disciple, had 
leaped quivering with rage between the 
old man and his assailant. 

“*By George,’ muttered Taylor, ‘ what 
a splendid young fellow !’ 

“He was indeed. Extraordinarily fair, 
even for the fairest race in India, he might 
have served as model for a young Per- 
seus as he stood there, the antelope skin 
falling from his right shoulder, leaving 
the sacred cord of the Brahman visible 
on his left, while his smooth, round limbs 
showed in all their naked, vigorous young 
beauty. 

“*Stand off, Amra! who bade thee in- 
terfere?’ cried the old man sternly. The 
bond between them was manifest by the 
alacrity with which the boy obeyed the 
command, for to the spiritual master im- 
plicit obedience is due. At the same 
moment the chief priest of the shrine, 
alarmed at an incident which might in- 
terfere with the expected almsgiving, hur- 
ried forward. Luckily the crowd kept the 
silence which characterizes gregarious 
humanity in the East, so we could follow 
what was said. 

“¢ Wilt remove yonder drunken fanatic, 
or shall the worship of the Shining Ones 
be profaned?’ asked the old Brahman 
savagely; and at a sign from their chief 
the attendants stepped forward. 

“ But the jogi facing the crowd appealed 
direct to that fear of defilement which 
haunts the Hindoo’s heart. ‘Impure! 
Impure! Touch him not! Hear him 
not! Look noton him!’ The vast con- 
course swayed and stirred, as with a con- 
fident air the jogi turned to the chief 
priest. ‘These twelve years agone, O! 
mohuntji’, * thou knowest Gopi — Gopi 
the bikshu! since for twelve years I have 
been led hither by the spirit, seeking 
speech, and finding silence! But now 
speech is given by the same spirit. That 
man, Sukya, anchorite of Setanagar, is 
unclean, false to his race, to his vows, to 
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the Shining Ones! I, Gopi the bikshu, 
will prove it.’ 

“Once again a murmur rose like the 
wind presaging a storm, and as the crowa 
surged closer to the temple a young girf 
in the saffron drapery of a pilgrim, took 
advantage of the movement to make her 
way tothe platform with the evident in- 
tention of pressing to the old man’s side; 
but she was arrested by the young Per- 
seus, who, with firm hands clasping hers, 
whispered something in her ear. She 
smiled up at him, and so they stood hand 
in hand, eager but confident, as the Brah- 
man’s voice clear with certainty dominated 
the confusion. 

“*Ay! Prove it! Prove that I, Sukya, 
taught of the great Swami, twice-born 
Brahman, faithful disciple, blameless 
householder, and pious anchorite in due 
turn as the faith demands, have failed once 
in the law without repentance and atone- 
ment! Lo! I swear by the Shining Ones 
that I stand before ye to-day body and 
soul holy to the uttermost.’ 

“*God gie us a gude conceit o’ our- 
sels,’ muttered Taylor. 

“ The remark jarred on me painfully, for 
the spiritual exaltation in the man’s face 
had nothing personal in it, nothing more 
selfish than the rapt confidence which 
glorified the young disciple’s whole bear- 
ing as he gazed on his master with the 
sort of blind adoration one sees in the 
eyes of a dog. 

“*Think! I am Sukya!’ went on the 
high-pitched voice. ‘* Would Sukya come 
between his brethren and the Shining 
Ones? I, chosen for the oblation by rea- 
son of virtue and learning; I, Sukya, 
journzying to holy Amar-naéth not for my 
own sake —for I fear no judgment — but 
for the sake of the disciple, yonder boy 
Amra, betrothed to the daughter of my 
daughter, and vowed to the pilgrimage 
from birth.’ 

“ A yell of crackling laughter came from 
the jogi as he leapt to the bastion of the 
bathing-place, and so, raised within sight 
of all, struck an attitude of indignant ap- 
peal. ‘When was an outcast vowed to 
pilgrimage? And by my jogi’s vow I 
swear the boy Amra, disciple of Sukya, to 
be an outcast. A Sudra of Sudras! see- 
ing that his mother, being twice-born, de- 
filed her race with scum from beyond the 
seas.’ 

“* By George!’ muttered Taylor again, 
‘this is getting lively — for the scum.’ 

““*Perhaps the Presence is becoming 
tired of this vulgar scene,’ suggested an 
obsequious chuprassi, who had been de- 
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voted to our service by order of the Casli- 
mere officials. But the Presences were 
deeply interested; for all that I should 
not care to witness such a sight again. 
The attention of the crowd, centred a mo- 
ment before on the jogi, was turned now 
on the boy, who stood absolutely alone ; 
for the girl, moved by the unreasoning 
habit of race, had dropped his hand at 
the first word and crept to her grand- 
father’s side. I can see that young face 
still, awful in its terror, piteous in its en- 
treaty. 

“*Thou liest, Gopi!’ cried the Brah- 
man, gasping with passion; and at the 
words a gleam of hope crept to those 
hunted eyes. ‘Prove it, 1 say; for I ap- 
peal to the Shining Ones whom I have 
served.’ 

“*] accept the challenge,’ yelled the 
jogi with frantic gestures, while a perfect 
roar of assent, cries of devotion, and 
prayers for guidance, rose from the crowd. 

“Taylor looked round at me quickly. 
‘You are in luck. There is going to be 
amiracle. I saw that Gopi at Hurdwar 
once; he is a rare hand at them.’ He 
must have understood my resentment at 
being thus recalled to the nineteenth cen- 
tury, for he added half to himself, ‘’Tis 
tragedy for all that —to the boy.’ 

“An appeal for silence enabled us to 
hear that both parties had agreed to refer 
the question of birth to the sacred cord, 
with which every male of the three twice- 
born castes is invested. If the strands 
were of the pure cotton ordained by ritual 
to the Brahman, the boy should be held 
of pure blood; but the admixture of any- 
thing pointing to the despised Sudra would 
make him anathema maranatha, and ren- 
der his master impure and therefore unfit 
to lead the devotions of others. 

‘‘T cannot attempt to describe the scene 
which followed ; for even now, the confu- 
sion inseparable from finding yourself in 
surroundings which require explanation 
before they can fall into their appointed 
place in the picture, prevents me from 
remembering anything in detail, —any- 
thing but a surging sea of saffron and 
white, a babel of wild cries, ‘Hurri/ 
Gungaji! Dhurm! Dhurm!’ (Hollo! 
Ganges! the faith! the faith!) Then sud- 
denlya roar, ‘Gopi! a miracle! a miracle ! 
Praise be to the Shining Ones!’ 

“It seemed but a moment ere the en- 
thusiastic crowd had swept the jogi from 
his pedestal, and, crowned with jasmin 
chaplets, he was being borne high on 
men’s shoulders to make a round of the 
various temples; while the keepers of the 
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shrine swelled the tumult judiciously by 
cries of ‘Oblations! offerings! The Shin- 
ing Ones are present to-day !’ 

“In my excitement at the scene itself 
I had forgotten its cause, and was regret- 
ting the all too sudden ending of the spec- 
tacle, when Taylor touched me on thearm. 
‘ The tragedy is about to begin! Look!’ 

“ Following his eyes I saw, indeed, trag- 
edy enough to make me forget what had 
gone before; yet I knew well that I did 
not, could not, fathom its depth or meas- 
ure its breadth. Still, in a dim way I 
realized that the boy, standing as if turned 
to stone, had passed in those few moments 
from life as surely as if a physical death 
had struck him down; that he might in- 
deed have been less forlorn had such been 
the case, since some one for their own 
sakes might then have given him six feet 
of earth. And now, even acup of water, 
that last refuge of cold charity, was denied 
to him forever, save from hands whose 
touch was to his Brahmanized soul worse 
than death. For him there was no future. 
For the old man who, burdened by the 
weeping girl, stood opposite him, there 
was no past. Nothing but a hell of defile- 
ment; of daily, hourly impurity for twelve 
long years. The thought was damnation. 

“*Come, Premi! Come!’ he muttered, 
turning suddenly to leave the platform. 
* This is no place for us now. Quick! we 
must cleanse ourselves from deadly sin — 
from deadly, deadly sin.’ 

“They had reached the steps leading 
down to the tank when the boy, with a sob 
like that of a wounded animal, flung him- 
self in agonized entreaty at his master’s 
feet. ‘Oh, cleanse me, even me also, oh, 
my father !’ 

“The old man shrank back instinc- 
tively; yet there was no anger, only a 
merciless decision in his face. ‘Ask not 
the impossible! Thou art not alone im- 
pure ; thou art uncleansable from birth — 
yea! forever and ever. Come, Premi, 
come, my child.’ 

“T shall never forget the cry wuich 
echoed over the water, startling the pi- 
geons from their evening rest amid the 
encircling trees. ‘ Uncleansable, forever 
and ever!’ Then in wild appeal from 
earth to heaven he threw his arms sky- 
ward. ‘Oh, Shining Ones! say I am the 
same Amra the twice-born, Amra, thy ser- 
vant !” 

“*¢ Peace ! blasphemer!’ interrupted the 
Brahman sternly. ‘There are no Shining 
Go! lest they 


Ones for such as thou. 
strike thee dead in wrath.’ 
“ A momentary glimpse of a young face 
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distraught by despair, of an old one firm 
in repudiation, and the platform lay empty 
of the passions which had played their 
parts on it as ona stage. Only from the 
distance came the discordant triumphs of 
the jogi’s procession. 

“T besieged Taylor’s superior knowl- 
edge by vain questions, to most of which 
he shook his head. ‘How can I tell?’ he 
said somewhat fretfully. ‘The cord was 
manipulated in some way of course. For 
all that, there may be truth in Gopi’s 
story. There is generally the devil to pay 
if a Brahmani goes wrong, and she may 
have tried to save the boy’s life by getting 
rid of him. If you want to know more, 
I’ll send for Victor Emanuel. Five rupees 
will fetch some slight fraction of truth 
from the bottom of his well, and that as a 
rule is all we aliens can expect in these 
incidents,’ 

“So the old ruffian came and sate 
ostentatiously far from our contaminat- 
ing influences in the attitude of a bronze 
Buddha, his moustaches curled to his eye- 
brows, his large lips wreathed in solemn 
smiles. ‘It was a truly divine miracle,’ 
he said blandly. ‘ Gopi, the bikshu, never 
makes mistakes and performs neatly. Did 
the Presence observe how neatly? With- 
in the cotton marking the Brahman came 
the hempen thread of the Kshatriya, in- 
side again the woollen strand of the 
Vaisya; all three twice-born. But last of 
all, a strip of cow-skin defiling the whole.’ 

“* Why cow-skin?’ I asked in my igno- 


rance. ‘I always thought you held a cow 
sacred,’ 
“Victor Emanuel beamed approval. 


‘The little Presence is young but intelli- 
gent. He will doubtless learn much if he 
questions the right people judiciously. 
He will grow wise like the big Presence, 
who knows nearly as much as we know 
about some things — dut not all/ The 
cow is sacred, so the skin telling of the 
misfortune of the cow is anathema. Yea, 
"twas a divine miracle. The money of the 
pious will flow to make the holy fat; at 
least that is what the doctor sahib is 
thinking.’ 

“** Don’t set up for occult power on the 
strength of guessing palpable truths,’ re- 
plied Taylor; ‘that sort of thing does not 
amuse me; but the little sahib wants to 
know how much truth there was ia Gopi’s 
story.’ 

“** Gopi knows,’ retorted our friend, with 
agrin. ‘The Brahman saith the boy was 
gifted to him by a pious woman after the 
custom of thanksgiving. Gone five years 


simple lore, intelligent, well-formed, as the 
ritual demands. Gopi saith the mother, 
his wife, was a bad walker even to the 
length of public bazaars. Her people 
sought her for years but she escaped them 
in big towns, and ere they found her she 
had gained safety for this boy by palm- 
ing him off on Sukya. 'Twas easy for 
her, being a Brahmani. Of course they 
made her speak somewhat ere she ful- 
filled her life, but not the name of the 
anchorite she deceived. So Gopi, know- 
ing from the mother’s babbling of this 
mongrel’s blasphemous name, and the vow 
of pilgrimage for the expiation of sins, 
hath come hither, led by the Spirit, ev 
year. Itis a tale of great virtue and edifi- 
cation.’ 

“<«But the boy! the wretched boy?’ I 
asked eagerly. Taylor raised his eye- 
brows and watched my reception of the 
jogi’s answer with a half-pitying smile. 

“*Perhaps he will die; perhaps not. 
What does it matter? One born of such 
parents is dead to virtue from the begin- 
ning, and life without virtue is not life. 

“*He might try Amar-nath and the re- 
mission of sins you believe in so firmly,’ 
remarked Taylor with another look at me. 

“Victor Emanuel spat freely. ‘There 
is no Amar-nath for such as he, and the 
Presence knows that as wellas I do. No 
remission at all, even if he found the 
flower of forgiveness as the doctor sahib 
hopes to do.’ 

**Upon my soul,’ retorted Taylor im- 
patiently, ‘I believe the existence of the 
one is about as credible as the other. I 
shall have to swallow both if I chance 
upon either.’ 

“*That may be; but not for the boy 
Amra. He will die and be damned in due 
course.’ 

“ That seemed to settle the question for 
others, but I was haunted by the boy’s 
look when he heard the words, ‘ Thou art 
uncleansable forever and ever.’ 

“*¢ After all ’tis only a concentrated form 
of the feeling we all have at times,’ re- 
marked Taylor dryly ; ‘even I should like 
to do away with a portion of my past. 
Besides, all religions claim more or less 
a monopoly of repentance. They are no 
worse here than at home.’ 

“We journeyed slowly to Amar-nath, 
watching the pilgrims pass us by on the 
road, but catching them up again each 
evening after long rambles over the hills 
in search of rare plants. It is three days’ 
march by rights to Shisha Nag, or the 
Leaden Lake, where the pilgrimage begins 





old, wearing the sacred thread, versed in 


in real earnest by the pilgrims, men, 








women, and children, divesting themselves | 
of every stitch of raiment, and journeying 
stark naked through the snow and ice for 
two days ; coming back, of course, clothed 
with righteousness. But Taylor, becom- 
ing interested over fungi in the chestnut 
woods of Chandanwartra, we paused there 
to hunt up all sorts of deathly looking 
growths due to disease and decay. I was 
not sorry; for one pilgrim possessed by 
frantic haste to shift his sins to some 
scapegoat is very much like another pil- 
grim with the same desire ; besides, I grew 
tired of Victor Emanuel, who felt the cold 
extremely and was in consequence sel- 
dom sober, and extremely loquacious. I 
thought I had never seen such a dreary 
place as Shisha Nag, though the sun 
shone brilliantly on its cliffs and glaciers. 
Ithink it must have been the irrespon- 
siveness of the lake itself which deadened 
its beauties, for the water, surcharged with 
gypsum, lay in pale green stretches refus- 
ing a single reflection of the hills which 
held is so carefully. 

“The next march was awful; and in 
more than one place, half hidden by the 
flowers forcing their way through the 
snow, lay the corpses of oletun who had 
succumbed to the cold and the exposure. 

‘«* Pneumonia in five out of six cases,’ 
remarked Tayior casually. ‘If it were 
not for the charas [concoction of hemp] 
they drink the mortality would be fearful. 
I wonder what Exeter Hall would say to 
getting drunk for purposes of devotion.’ 

“At Punjtérni we met the returning 
pilgrims ; among others Victor, very sick 
and sorry for himself physically, but of 
intolerable moral strength. He told us, 
between the intervals of petitions for pills 
and potions, that the remaining fourteen 
miles to the cave were unusually difficult, 
and had been singularly fatal that year. 
On hearing this Taylor, knowing my dis- 
like to horrors, proposed taking a path 
across the hills instead of keeping to the 
orthodox route. Owing to scarcity of 
water and fuel the servants and tents could 
only go some five miles further along the 
ravine, so this suggestion would involve 
no change of plan. He added that there 
would also be a greater chance of finding 
*that blessed anemone.’ I don’t think I 
ever saw so much drunkenness, or so much 
devotion, as I saw that evening at Punj- 
tarni. It was hard indeed to tell where 
the one began and the other ended; for 
excitement, danger, and privation lent 
their aid to drugs, and a sense of relief to 
both. The very cliffs and glaciers re- 
sounded with enthusiasm, and I saw) 
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Sukya and Premi taking their part with 
the rest as if nothing had happened. 

“ Taylor and I started alone next morn- 
ing. We were to make a long round in 
search of the flower of forgiveness and 
came back upon the cave towards after- 
noon. The path, if path it could be called, 
was fearful. Taylor, however, was untir- 
ing, and at the slightest hint of hope would 
strike off up the most break-neck places, 
leaving me to rejoin him as best I could. 
Yet not a trace did we find of the anemone. 
Taylor grew fretful, and when we reached 
the snow slope leading to the cave, he de- 
clared it would be sheer waste of time for 
him to go up. 

“* Get rid of your sins, if you want to, 
by all means,’ he said; ‘I’ve seen photo- 
graphs of the place, and it’s a wretched 
imposture even as a spectacle. You have 
only to keep up the snow for a mile and 
turn to the left. You'll find me some- 
where about these cliffs on your return; 
and don’t be long, for the going before us 
is difficult.’ So I left him poking into 
every crack and cranny. 

**I could scarcely make up my mind if 
I was impressed or disappointed with the 
cave. Its extreme insignificance was, it 
is true, almost ludicrous. Save for a 
patch of red paint and a shockingly bad 
attempt ata stone image of Siva’s bull, 
there was nothing to distinguish this hol- 
low in the rock from a thousand similar 
ones all over the Himalayas. But this 
very insignificance gave mystery to the 
fact that hundreds of thousands of the 
conscience-stricken had found consolation 
here. ‘What went ye out into the wilder- 
mess tosee?’ As I stood for an instant at 
the entrance before retracing my steps, I 
could not but think that here was a wilder- 
ness indeed; a wilderness of treacherous 
snow and ice-bound rivers peaked and 
piled up tumultuously like frozen waves 
against the darkening sky. The memory 
of Taylor’s warning not to be late made 
me try what seemed a shorter and easier 
path than the one by which I had come; 
but ere long the usual difficulties of short 
cuts cropped up, and I had eventually to 
limp back to the slope with a badly cut 
ankle which bled profusely despite my 
rough efforts at bandaging. The loss of 
blood was sufficient to make me feel quite 
sick and faint, so that it startled me to 
come suddenly on Taylor sooner than I 
expected. He was half kneeling, half 


sitting on the snow; his coat was off and 
his face bent over something propped 
against his arm. 

“*Tt's that boy,’ he said shortly as I 
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came up. ‘I found him just after you 
left, lying here—to rest he says. It 
seems he has been making his way to the 
cave ever since that day, without bite or 


bandaging your leg. Don’t be in such a 
blessed hurry.’ 

“*Carry him! You can’t do it up that 
slope, strong as you are Taylor —1 know 


sup, by the hills—God knows how —to| you can’t.’ 


avoid being turned back by the others. 
And now he is dying, and there’s an end 
of it.’ 

“«The boy—not Amra!’ 
bending in my turn. 

“Sure enough on Taylor’s arm, with 
Taylor’s coat over his wasted body, lay 
the young disciple. His great luminous 
eyes looked out of a face whence even 
death could not drive the beauty, and his 
breath came in labored gasps. 

“*Brandy! I have some here,’ I sug- 
gested in hot haste, moved to the idiotic 
suggestion by that horror of standing 
helpless which besets us all in presence 
of the destroyer. 

“ Taylor looked at the boy with a grave 
smile and shook his head. ‘To begin 
with he wouldn’t touch it; besides he is 
past all that sort of thing. Noone could 
help him now.’ He paused, shifting the 
weight a little on his arm. 

“* The Presence will grow tired holding 
me,’ gasped the young voice teebly. ‘If 
the sahib will put a stone under my head 
and cover me with some snow, I will be 
able to crawl on by and by when I am 
rested, For it is close — quite close.’ 

“* Very close,’ muttered the doctor un- 
der his breath. Suddenly be looked up 
at me, saying in a half apologetic way: 
‘I was wondering if you and I couldn’t 
get him up there —to Amar-n&th I mean. 
Life has been hard on him; he deserves 
an easy death,’ 

“* Of course we can,’ I cried in a rush 
of content at the suggestion, as I hobbled 
round to get tq the other side and so help 
the lad to his legs. 

“* Hollo,’ asked Taylor with a quick 
professional glance. ‘What have you 
done to yourankle? Sit down and let me 
overhaul it.’ 

“In vain I made light of it, in vain I 
appealed to him. He peremptorily for- 
bade my stirring for another hour, assert- 
ing that I had injured a small artery and 
without caution might find difficulty in 
reaching the tents, as it would be impos- 
sible for him to help me much on the sort 
of ground over which we had to travel. 

“* But the boy, Taylor !—the boy!’ I 
pleaded. ‘It would be awful to leave him 
here.’ 

“*Who said he was to be left?’ re- 


I cried, 


“*Can’t?’ he echoed as he stood up 
from his labors. ‘Look at him and say 
can’t again —if you can.’ 

“I looked and saw that the boy, but 
half conscious, yet restored to the memory 
of his object by the touch of the snow on 
which Taylor had laid him while engaged 
in bandaging my foot, had raised himself 
painfully on his hands and knees and was 
struggling upwards, blindly, doggedly. 

“* Hang it all,’ continued the doctor 
fiercely, ‘isn’t that sight enough to haunt 
aman if he doesn’t try? Besides I may 
find that precious flower — who knows ?’ 

“ As he spoke he stooped with the gen- 
tleness not so much of sympathy, as of 
long practice in suffering, over the figure 
which, exhausted by its brief effort, al- 
ready lay prostrate on the snow. 

“* What is—the Presence — going — 
to do?’ moaned Amra doubtfully as he 
felt the strong arms close round him. 

“** You and I are going to find the re- 
mission of sins together at Amar-nath,’ 
replied the Presence with a bitter laugh. 
“ The boy’s head fell back on the doc- 
tor’s shoulder as if accustomed to the 
resting-place. ‘Amar-nath!’ he mur- 
mured. ‘Yes! I am Amar-nath.’ 

“So I sate there helpless, and watched 
them up the slope. Every slip, every 
stumble, seemed as if it were my own. I 
clenched my hands and set my teeth as if 
I too had part in the supreme effort, and 
when the straining figure passed out of 
sight I hid my face and tried not to think. 
It was the longest hour I ever spent be- 
fore Taylor’s voice holloing from the cliff 
above roused me to the certainty of suc- 
cess. 

“* And the boy ?’ I asked eagerly. 

“* Dead by this time I expect,’ replied 
the doctor shortly, ‘Come on —there’s 
a good fellow — we haven’t a moment to 
lose. I must look again for the flower 
to-morrow.” 

“ But letters awaiting our return to camp 
recalled him to duty on account of chol- 
era in the regiment ; so there was an end 
of anemone hunting. The Io!st suffered 
terribly, and Taylor was in consequence 
hotter than ever over experiments. The 
result you know.” 

“Yes, poor fellow! but the anemone ? 
I don’t understand how it came here.” 





torted the doctor crossly. ‘I’m going to 
carry him up as soon as I’ve finished 


My friend paused. “That is the odd 
thing. 1 was looking after the funeral and 
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all that, for Taylor and I were great 
friends —he left me that herbarium in 
memory of our time in Cashmere — well, 
when I went over to the house about an 
hour before to see everything done prop- 
erly, his bearer brought me one of those 
little flat straw baskets the natives use. 
It had been left during my absence, he 
said, by a young Brahman who assured 
him that it contained something which the 
great doctor sahib had been very anxious 
to possess, and which was now sent by 
some one to whom he had been very kind. 

“* You told him the sahib was dead, I 
suppose ?’ I asked. 

“* This slave informed him that the mas- 
ter had gained freedom, but he replied it 
was no matter, as all his task was this. On 
opening the basket I found a gourd such 
as the disciples carry round for alms, and 
in it, planted among gypsum débris, was 
that anemone; or rather that is a part of 
it, for I put some in Taylor’s coffin.” 

“Ah! I presume the gosain — Victor 
Emanuel I think you called him—sent 
the plant; he knew of the doctor’s de- 
sire?” 

“Perhaps. The bearer said the Brah- 
man was a very handsome boy; very fair, 
dressed in the usual black antelope skin of 
the disciple. it is a queer story anyhow 
— is it not?” 


From The Quarterly Review. 
THE LANDSCAPE PAINTERS OF 
HOLLAND.* 


In no department of the history of art 
has the modern spirit of scientific research 
been more active in recent years than in 
that which relates to the Dutch painters 
of thejseventeenth century. At all times, 
indeed, since their works were painted, the 
pictures of the great men have been highly 
valued by a public large enough to keep 
their names alive ; but the interest that is 
shown in them and their productions at 
the present day is out of all proportion to 
that which was displayed a hundred, or 
even fifty, years ago. The competition of 


* 1. Les Chefs-d’Guvre du Muste Royal d’Am- 
sterdam. Par A. Bredius. Traduction frangaise par 
Emile Michel. Munich and Paris, 1890. 

2. Studien zur Geschichte der Hollindischen Ma- 
Zerei. Von Wilhelm Bode. Braunschweig, 1883. 

3. Les Artistes de Haarlem. Par le Dr. Van der 
Willigen. La Haye, 1870. 

4. Les Artistes Célébres: (a) Facob van Ruysdael 
et les Paysagistes del’ Ecole de Harlem; (b) Hob- 
bema et les Paysagistes de son temps en Hollande. 
Par Emile Michel. Paris, 1890. 

5. Les Maitres d’ Autrefois. 


: z Par Eugéne Fro- 
mentin. Paris, 1876. 
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the wealthiest amateurs on the one hand 
—men not confined to one country or 
even to one continent — and, on the other 
hand, the development and high organiza- 
tion of museums, have been at once a 
cause and 4n effect of this increased inter- 
est. With the growth of the taste for 
Dutch art there has arisen the demand, so 
characteristic of modern times, for in- 
creased certainty as to the lives of the 
painters themselves, and better criteria as 
to the genuineness of their pictures. This 
demand has been to a great extent sup- 
plied by the studies of archivists and 
critics, such as the last thirty or forty 
years have produced in abundance in 
almost every department of research. 
They have had at once a difficult and a 
stimulating task, for it may truly be said 
that in almost every case they have had to 
re-compose from the beginning the his- 
tory of the men whom they were studying. 
We are in the habit of assuming that be- 
cause Holland was a small country, which 
in a single generation produced a large 
crop of painters of high importance, there- 
fore the contemporaries of these men were 
generally interested in art, and would nat- 
urally take care to preserve whatever was 
to be known in the lives of the artists. 
There could not be a greater mistake. In 
Holland there was no high patronage of 
art such as was so frequent in Italy in 
the days when popes and princes competed 
for the possession of leading painters, or 
such as, in the neighboring Catholic prov- 
inces, raised Rubens in this very seven- 
teenth century of which we are speaking, 
to a social equality with the rich and the 
powerful. A study of the records of the 
Dutch painters brings home to one more 
and more the melancholy fact that, with 
the exception of a certain number of the 
portrait painters and, after the middle of 
the century, of a certain number of paint- 
ers of highly finished “ interiors,” the art- 
ists whom we call great were nearly all 
neglected by their contemporaries and 
allowed to die in poverty and in misery. 
It is, therefore, not surprising that, when 
the world began to show any curiosity 
about the lives of these men, the place of 
fact had to be supplied by legend. Hol- 
land did not even produce a Vasari, and 
the different books which came into ex- 
istence from 1680 to 1800 tell us very little 
that is worth knowing, or that will stand 
the test of scholarly criticism. Hou- 


braken, the most authoritative of the biog- 
raphers, is found to be quite uncritical 
and to mingle fact with fable in the most 
provoking manner; while a writer like 
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Descamps, “ Peintre, Membre de 1’Acadé- 
mie Royale des Sciences, Belles-Lettres 
et Arts de Rouen, et Professeur de Let- 
tres de l’Ecole du dessein de la méme 
Ville,” who in 1753 published in four vol- 
umes a very pretty “Vie des Peintres 
Flamands, Allemands, et Hollandais,” is 
absolutely worthless as an authority. But 
it was the legends told by these men that 
until quite recently held the field, and 
consequently such books as Pilkington 
and the early editions of Bryan’s “ Dic- 
tionary ” (before Mr. Walter Armstrong 
took the latter in hand) were little more 
than strings of wrong dates and apocry- 
phal stories. 

It has been the work of a small and ear- 
nest group of men during the past forty 
years to put the study of Dutch art — 
meaning thereby the history both of the 
pictures and of the painters—on a 
sounder footing; and although there is 
still much to be learnt, and much which 
we fear has passed away beyond recovery, 
still a great deal has been done to re- 
create for us the men and the circum- 
stances of their lives, and to distinguish 
scientifically among the pictures which 
rightly or wrongly beartheir names. The 
impulse came some years ago from two 
sides: from the side of the archivists and 
historians, and from that of the painters 
and students of art as such. On the one 
hand, the present generation owes a great 
debt to such men as the late Mr. Schel- 
tema, the learned archivist of Amsterdam, 
who first threw an important light upon 
the history of Rembrandt; and, next to 
him, to Vosmaer, who reworked Schelte- 
ma's materials, added many others of his 
own (especially derived from a study of 
the drawings of the master and his pupils), 
and produced the excellent “ Life of Rem- 
brandt,” which must for some time remain 
the standard authority on the subject. 
With them one should place the name of 
Dr. Van der Willigen, whose invaluable 
researches into the archives of Haarlem 
have laid a solid foundation for the his- 
tory of the great Haarlem school. While 
these men and others were busied with 
their researches into documents, there 
came the inspiring works of two French- 
men: Thoré— known in art history as 
“ W. Biirger ” — who, exiled as a Repub- 
lican after the coup d'état, spent some 
years in Holland and England in the sym- 
pathetic study of Dutch painting, and 
whose especial claim upon posterity is 
that he rediscovered the great artist Jo- 
hannes Vermeer of Delft; and, after him, 
the eminent painter Eugéne Fromentin, 
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whose essay on “Les Maitres d’Autre- 
fois” may serve as the golden book of 
criticism so far as the purely zsthetic 
aspects of the Dutch and Flemish schools 
are concerned. These critics and archiv- 
ists are no longer with us; but the work 
to which they contributed so much is 
being nobly carried on by various enthu- 
siasic searchers and writers, at the head 
of whom we have to place Dr. Wilhelm 
Bode, director of the Royal Gallery at 
Berlin, and Dr. Abraham Bredius, director 
of the Museum at the Hague. They are 
worthily followed by many other students 
and writers in Germany, Holland, and 
France, among whom it is enough to men- 
tion M. Emile Michel, two of whose orig- 
inal books we place at the head of this 
article, and who has also translated into 
French Dr. Bredius’s admirable summary, 
the beautifully illustrated volume which he 
calls “ Les Chefs-d’CEuvre du Musée Royal 
d’Amsterdam.” These two scholars, Dr. 
Bode and Dr. Bredius, though they have 
never yet signed a joint book, yet offer an 
excellent example of colloboration and, as 
it were, partnership in study, which is 
commoner in other fields of research than 
in the realm of art history. Their method 
may be described as a happy combination 
of the study of the archives with the 
autopsy of the pictures themselves. There 
is nota museum in central and northern 
Europe that they have not mastered ; and 
Dr. Bode certainly knows the private gal- 
leries of England better than any English- 
man. His knowledge, not only of Dutch 
art,but of German and Italian art, is very 
great, and his memory almost as remark- 
able as was the late Signor Morelli’s. His 
book of “ Studien ” must long continue to 
be the leading authority on the lives and 
works of many of the minor Dutch paint- 
ers, and on the relation that they bear to 
the great chefs d’école, especially Hals and 
Rembrandt. Dr. Bredius, as becomes a 
Dutchman, has made his chief mark asa 
student of the national archives, and dur- 
ing a dozen years of study he has done 
much to set at rest the many questions 
that had arisen as to the dates and facts 
of the painters’ lives. To the ordinary 
collector, indeed, or to the ordinary visitor 
to a gallery, these researches and discov- 
eries seem to matter little, and such peo- 
ple frankly ask themselves whether it is 
worth while to “meditate the thankless 
muse” of history in dingy record offices 
in order to prove that Ruysdael was born 
in 1628, or that Rembrandt did not marry 
Hendrickie Stoffels. For our enjoyment 
of a particular picture, perhaps these dis- 
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coveries are of little consequence; but to 
those who regard art as an important 
branch of human culture, and its history 
as part of the history of the human mind, 
it seems desirable that knowledge should 
be based on facts, not fictions. In other 
branches of history we all know how much 
may turn upon a date; and itis the same 
in the history of art. Incomplete as they 
are as yet, itis quite certain that the re- 
searches of the men whom we have named 
have already given to the seventeenth 
century in Holland a life, an actuality, 
which it has not had before. 

In studying, as we propose to do in the 
present article, the landscape art of that 
period and country, we find two conflicting 
tendencies always at work. On the one 
side we have the work of the Italianizers 
carrying on the traditions of an earlier 
age, when the influence of Italy had found 
its way northwards, and, as was the case 
throughout the sixteenth century, was af- 
fecting every field of art. Just as Otto 
van Veen, the master of Rubens, and the 
painter known as Cornelis de Haarlem, 
painted Biblical and other figure subjects 
in a manner derived from Michel Angelo 
and his followers, so, in the southern prov- 
inces of the Low Countries, especially at 
Antwerp and Brussels, a vigorous school 
of landscape painters established and 
illustrated the rule that landscape art had 
something better to do than the passive 
copying of nature. It is chiefly in the 
interesting gallery at Brunswick that the 
works of these men are preserved : Joost 
Momper, Paul Bril, Vinckenboons, and 
many more who, though working amid the 
flats of the Low Countries, loved to cover 
their canvases with mountains, and rocks, 
and ruined castles, and distances blue as 
the sky. In Holland itself, and chiefiy at 
Utrecht, a strong current was perpetually 
setting towards Italy, and, as Dr. Bode 
has proved, we find a vigorous and wide- 
spread influence exerted at Rome upon 
the whole school of painters from the north 
by the celebrated Adam Elsheimer, of 
Frankfort. This influence is chiefly re- 
sponsible for the mythological scenes and 
fairy landscapes of Cornelis van Poelen- 
burgh and of a number of now forgotten 
painters who clustered round him; but it 
also formed the Lastmans and others who 
were the first teachers of Rembrandt. 


Thirty or forty years later came a whole 
new school of Italianizing painters of 
landscapes and pastoral scenes: Jan and 
Andries Both, the two Moucherons, Nico- 
aas Berchem, Karel du Jardin, Adam 
Pvnacker, and séveral more. 


These last 
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were the actual contemporaries of Ruys- 
dael, and it is evident, from the fact that 
Berchem painted the figures in many of 
Ruysdael’s pictures, that the two men 
were on terms of friendship. It seems 
pretty certain that the art of the Italian- 
izers was always more popular and more 
certain of a ready sale; for the same ten- 
dency of the national taste which a few 
years later led to the popularity and com- 
manding success of the Chevalier van der 
Werff would naturally bring clients to 
men who, like Berchem, could puta group 
of highly finished cattle among the sun- 
smitten ruins of the Campagna, or who, 
like the brothers Both, could fill a moun- 
tainous valley with golden sunshine and 
with threatening shade. Jan Both had 
mastered the secret of representing warm 
sunlight with a degree of perfection that 
only Cuyp has surpassed, and both Ber- 
chem and Karel du Jardin at their best 
show an extraordinary mastery of detail. 
But, as modern taste has more and more 
convinced itself, the root of the matter is 
not in them. Their art is affected and 
artificial, It has in it a seed of decay — 
it has not the permanence of the art of the 
single-minded students of nature. 

It is interesting to note that the impulse 
to a truly national art, totally opposed to 
this exotic art, was first given in the city 
which, during the long war against Spanish 
tyranny, had shown the greatest power of 
resistance and the strongest initiative. It 
was in Haarlem, the town whose heroic 
defence is still the most famous fact in 
Dutch history, that the independent art 
of Holland may be said to have arisen. 
There Frans Hals was born and worked 
throughout the greater part of his long 
life, putting into those famous corporation 
pictures of his, and into single portraits, 
that vigor and delicacy which mark him 
out as one of the great creators of modern 
portrait painting. His influence was ex- 
traordinarily wide. Dr. Bode has shown, 
in the most elaborate of his essays, that 
it covered not only a whole school of por- 
trait painters, but that early school of 
genre painters out of which in due time 
was developed the art of Terburg and 
Metsu. In the museum at Haarlem there 
has lately been placed an interesting little 
picture of the time, by Job Berckheyden, 
representing the interior of Hals’s teach- 
ing-room, with the master standing by and 
watching a group of lads drawing from 
the model—lads whose names have all 
survived in the history of art — the broth- 
ers Berckheyden, D. van Deelen, Dirck 
Hals, Pieter Molyn, and the five sons of 
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the teacher. Some of the names may be 
wrongly assigned; but there is no doubt 
that the picture represents the atelier of 
Hals, and is a charming bit of testimony 
to his position as a teacher. Hals, of 
course, did not directly teach landscape, 
but his lessons certainly influenced the 
landscape painters and contributed to the 
encouragement of that direct study of nat- 
ural effects which was the keynote of the 
Haarlem school, and, with it, of all the 
great landscape art of Holland. It was 
two junior contemporaries of Hals, Pieter 
Molyn and Esaias van de Velde, who may 
be called the founders of the Haarlem 
school of landscape. The first was born 
in London of Dutch parents, and in 1616 
we find him established at Haarlem as a 
member of the Guild of St. Luke. Eight 
years later he married, and died in 1661. 
His pencil-drawings are very numerous 
and have aplace in almost every collec- 
tion ; exact and rapid transcripts of river 
scenes, or of groups of peasants in the 
fields, or of bits of woodland, or of level 
landscapes with houses dotted here and 
there. His pictures, the greater part of 
which are, curiously enough, to be found 
in Sweden, are based upon these draw- 
ings, and are mostly literal renderings of 
nature, painted almost in monochrome, 
showing broad roads, sandy banks, and 
whatever else will give a greyish-brown 
foundation, so to speak, to the picture. 
Esaias van de Velde was a soldier as well 
as a painter, and is the author of many 
scenes of military life, the embarking and 
disembarking of troops, scenes on the 
shore, and the like; but, although his fig- 
ures are excellent, he is essentially a land- 
scape painter, and he claims the attention 
of posterity principally as the master of 
Van Goyen. 

Jan van Goyen, whose art can for the 
first time be appreciated by visitors to our 
National Gallery since the recent pur- 
‘chase of the admirable skating scene 
which came from the Haldon sale, was 
born at Leyden in 1596; a fellow-towns- 
man, therefore, of Rembrandt, and about 
eleven years his senior, The modern 
scholars have found that he studied with 
the elder Swanenburch, the father of Rem- 
brandt’s first miaster, and that he fre- 
quently went to Haarlem to work under 
Esaias van de Velde. When he left him, 
it was to enter upon a long and most pro- 
ductive career ; his earliest extant pictures 
—now in the Museum of Berlin — date 
from 1621, and his latest and best go 
down to the year of his death in 1656. 


His production was immense; not to men- | 





tion the very numerous drawings of his, 
lightly and rapidly touched, which exist 
in all the collections, a single London 
expert claims to have had at least three or 
four hundred genuine pictures by the 
master passing through his hands during 
the last thirty years. The National Gal- 
lery picture is some four feet long, and 
in the Municipal Museum of the Hague 
is a vast panoramic landscape more than 
double this size ; but these are exceptions 
in the midst of Van Goyen’s work, which 
ranges from small panels four or five 
inches across to comparatively large cab- 
inet pictures, generally of the Maas with 
Dordrecht opposite, measuring some three 
feet by two. The subjects which he pre- 
fers are of two kinds: flat landscapes 
with a little broken ground in the front, a 
cottage, the figures of a few peasants, and 
a clump of trees to right or left ; or, on the 
other hand—and these are his best and 
most characteristic productions — broad 
views of the river scenery of Holland, a 
wide expanse of water under a wide sky. 
Of these last there ought to be one in the 
National Gallery; more than one or two 
have occurred at sales during the last few 
years, But for the present the nation has 
to content itself with an unimportant 
landscape, and with the fine skating scene 
to which we have referred already; a no- 
ble picture, though only partially charac- 
teristic of the master. Where he is at his 
best is in the painting of the infinitely 
varied sky that overhangs a great Dutch 
river or estuary, the-clouds taking at every 
moment new shapes or new effects of 
light and shade, and the water below re- 
flecting them. Hence his love for the 
Haarlemmer Meer —that great lake that 
has now given place to “ polders ” thronged 
with cattle — or for the broad Maas oppo- 
site Dordrecht, as in a whole large class 
of pictures of which the example in the 
Louvre is the best known. These wide 
stretches of water and sky, or of meadow 
and sky, or of ice and sky, form the foun- 
dation of his pictures, but other evidence 
of his lightness and dexterity of touch is 
given by the boats, the buildings, the fig- 
ures. Cloud-form was the problem of the 
upper half of his pictures; the grouping 
of figures was the problem of the lower 
half. Each of these he handled with a 
skill that only comes from wonderful nat- 
ural capacity schooled and sharpened by 
incessant labor —the labor of which his 
surviving drawings, that are to be reck- 
oned by hundreds, give abundant proof. 
But his art was limited. He painted 
landscape, but he almost entirely left out 
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one most important branch of it; he es- 
chewed woodland scenery, and when, as 
in a picture at Amsterdam and one that 
was lately in the possession of Messrs. 
Graves, he ventured upon an important 
study of trees, it was relatively a failure. 
Again, his gamme of color is extremely 
small; he passes from a reddish-brown to 
green and grey, but beyond these limits he 
does not venture. His silvery river views, 
with all their delicate shades of grey, are 
almost studies in monochrome; and 
hence, for the world at large, his work will 
never have the charm of his two great 
followers, Jacob Ruysdael and Albert 
Cayp. 

We call these men his followers; and 
here, indeed, we come upon Van Goyen’s 
chief ciaim to the regard of posterity. He 
was the first strong and individual person- 
ality among the Dutch landscape painters 
who, by direct lessons and indirect ex- 
ample, set the current in the right way. 
Owing much himself, as we have said, to 
Pieter Molyn and Esaias van de Velde, 
he enormously improved upon their teach- 
ing, and handed on the new tradition of 
realism enriched, strengthened, widened 
by his own multifarious work. His posi- 
tion in the world of art, it may be re- 
marked, was considerable: in 1640 he was 
president of the Guild of St. Luke at the 
Hague; his portrait was painted by Van 
der Helst and by Vandyck, and, if we are 
to believe the inscription on an old En- 
glish engraving by J. Wright, in 1771, by 
Frans Hals; and his sons-in-law were Jan 
Steen and a painter of still-life, Jacob de 
Claeu. He tried to help his income, which 
would never have grown to a great sum at 
the prices which were paid for his pictures 
— often not more than fifteen or twenty 
florins apiece — by speculating in houses, 
and even, after the fashion of the time, in 
tulips. Alas! neither tulips nor houses 
vor art could save him from the ill-fortune 
which hung like a cloud over well-nigh the 
whole fraternity of painters, and he died 
insolvent. But his work and his influence 
remained. He certainly formed the young 
talent of Cuyp; he probably did the same 
for the most poetical of marine painters, 
Jan van de Cappelle ; and, not to speak of 
a large group of obscure painters whose 
names and work have been disengaged for 
us by Dr. Bredius, such as Pieter Nolpe, 
Willem Koolen or Kool, Antonie van der 
Croos, and others, he exercised a domi- 
nant influence upon the art of Salomon 
Ruysdael. 

With this name we come to a family 
with which recent research has largely oc- 
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cupied itself, as was only natural when we 
consider the great place that the name of 
Ruysdael holds in the history of art. Till 
the other day only the names of two Ruys- 
daels were known; everybody assumed 
that Salomon was the elder brother of 
Jacob, and about this latter from the time 
of Houbraken onwards many fanciful 
stories have been handed on from biog- 
rapher to biographer, as, for instance, that 
the great painter had been brought up as 
adoctor. This legend, like many others, 
has now been disproved, and should be 
forgotten ; but its existence need cause no 
surprise, since M. Scheltema discovered 
that there were no less than five persons 
who bore the name of Jacob Ruysdael 
living in Amsterdam about the year 1660. 
A careful investigation of documents and 
signatures shows that there are four, and 
only four, Ruysdaels with whom the his- 
torian of art has to concern himself; that 
these men were closely related ; that they 
all lived in Haarlem ; and that their family 
had migrated thither from the environs of 
the town of Naarden, where in the early 
part of the seventeenth century we find 
traces of a castee/, or large country house, 
bearing the name of Ruysdael. Appar- 
ently the painters were not, as their first 
names might suggest, of Jewish race, but 
of the sect of the Mennonites, who were 
fond of Old Testament names. Of the 
elder generation were the two brothers 
Isaac and Salomon, the latter a painter 
and the former a frame-maker, picture- 
dealer, and possibly a painter as well. 
For this last fact there is no evidence be- 
yond the existence of two or three pic- 
tures, at Munich and elsewhere, signed 
“I, V. R.,” and the entry of Isaac’s name 
among the members of the Guild of St. 
Luke at Haarlem on September 12, 1640. 
But the signatures may equally well stand 
for Isaac’s nephew, of whom we shall 
have more to say, and it is known that the 
guild sometimes contained men who in-, 
terested themselves in art and artists with- 
out being actually painters. The important 
thing to remark is that this Isaac and his 
first wife were the parents of the great 
Jacob Ruysdael. As though on purpose 
to perplex future generations, Isaac’s 
brother Salomon also gave the name of 
Jacob to his own son, who himself became 
a landscape painter, and whose rare works 
have been, till a recent discovery of Dr. 
Bredius, a permanent puzzle to the critics. 
This discovery was that of the marriage 
contract of Jacob, son of Salomon — 
“Jacob Salomonsz,” as he signs himself 
—with a certain Annetje Colyn, dated 
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February 3, 1673; and the contract is 
witnessed by his cousin, the great painter, 
who signs himself at full length, “ Jacob 
van Ruisdael Isaacksz.” (It may be re- 
marked, by the way, that Jacob is the only 
member of his family who spells his sur- 
name withanz.) In another document the 
same scholar finds the widow of Jacob 
Salomonsz describing her deceased hus- 
band as “a painter living on the Laurier- 
gracht at Amsterdam;” and his name 
also figures on the lists of the Guild of 
St. Luke at Haarlem. Here then is the 
explanation of certain pictures in the mu- 
seums of Rotterdam and Cassel, and of 
some others which have now and then 
made their appearance in London sale- 
rooms, bearing the initials or the full sig- 
nature of Jacob van Ruysdael. They are 
plainly not from the hand of the great 
man, whose style is, it is true, extremely 
varied, but it is never harsh and, so to 
speak, streaky, as in that of these pictures, 
and whose trees are never feeble and un- 
naturally contorted. The pictures closely 
resemble the weaker works of Salomon 
Ruysdael, and are in fact to be attributed 
to his son. 

Salomon Ruysdael, the father of Jacob 
the less and the uncle, not elder brother, 
of Jacob the great, was a considerable and 
at his best a charming painter, and it is to 
be regretted that none of his works has as 
yet found a place in the National Gallery. 
His extant pictures probably number some 
hundreds, but he seems to have reserved 
to himself time for developing some talent 
for business; he was a trusted officer of 
the Guild of St. Luke, and there is a story 
of his having invented a sort of imitation 
marble by the sale of which he was enabled 
to live in easier circumstances than the 
majority of the brotherhood. The date of 
his birth is uncertain; his earliest known 
picture with a date, now at Berlin, bears 
the figure 1631, and he died in 1670. The 
Berlin picture is evidently the work of a 
comparatively young man, showing a 
young man’s dependence upon his teach- 
ers. It, and other works of about the 
same date, are fullof the influence of Van 
Goyen ; and in fact it is extremely difficult 
to distinguish between the early works of 
the two painters, They grew together, 
and the best pictures of both were not 
painted till the artists were quite fifty 
years of age; but they diverged more and 
more, and a fine Van Goyen of the best 
period has little in common with a fine 
Salomon Ruysdael of the same date. Van 
Goyen prefers the round forms of the 
clouds that on a fine summer day overhang 
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the Maas; his brush plays with the del- 
icacy of their shadows, and loves to turna 
landscape into what the moderns would 
call “a harmony in grey and silver.” 
Sometimes, as in a picture in private pos- 
session in London, he paints the same 
cloud enwrapping the whole heaven, black 
and lowering, and torn by the lightning; 
but very seldom does he consent to paint 
a sky that is blue. Salomon Ruysdael, on 
the other hand, who is as fond of rivers 
and boats and wide stretches of sky as 
was his master, is by no means so reticent 
in the matter of color. His skies in his 
later period are frankly blue; the figures 
of men and animals are not only admirably . 
drawn, but have the colors of nature. At 
his best, as in the large picture of “ The 
Halt by the Village Inn,” which came to 
the museum at Amsterdam with the Dup- 
per bequest, and as in the admirable win- 
ter scene in the Dublin Gallery, Salomon 
Ruysdael shows a command of many of 
the resources of his art which should place 
him high in the ranks of the Dutch land- 
scape painters. 

Research has been tolerably fortunate 
in regard to the life of Jacob Ruysdael, 
and has been enabled to construct at least 
a skeleton biography of a man whose per- 
sonality, from the glimpses that we obtain 
of it, must have been singularly attractive. 
He seems to emerge from the mists of 
time, a gentle, solitary character; medita- 
tive, inclined to melancholy; kinder to 
his family than to himself; never weary 
of wandering among the woods, over the 
dunes, or by the marshy pools that fringe 
the great rivers of Holland ; almost always 
alone, living with nature and his thoughts. 
Smith, in the “ Catalogue Raisonné,” enu- 
meraies some four hundred and fifty of 
the master’s works; and if we deduct fifty 
of these as uncertain and add one hundred 
which have come to light since the cata- 
logue was compiled, we reach a total of 
five hundred —a noble life’s work, if ever 
there was one. Very few of all these are 
in any sense insignificant; scores of them 
are masterpieces, They cover an im- 
mense range, for Jacob Ruysdael paints 
with equal knowledge the forest, the rocky 
waterfall, the wide, open plain, the sunny 
cornfield, the river, and the sea; always 
giving evidence.of observation, but at the 
same time always filling bis work with his 
individual thought. The author of ** Mod- 
ern Painters,” indeed, as though to show 
to what extremes of misstatement a man 
of genius may be carried by his preju 
dices, declares that “there appears no 
exertion of mind in any of Ruysdael’s 
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works.” * Against such a judgment set 
this of Fromentin, an eminent painter and 
a critic of the first order: — 


Wherever Ruysdael appears, the effect is 
the same; he has his own manner of impress- 
ing himself upon you, of commanding your 
respectful attention; of telling you that you 
are in the presence of a mind — the mind of a 
man of race, and of one who has something 
important to say. Here is the unique cause 
of his superiority; there is in the painter a 
man who thinks, and in each of his works a 
conception. 


Which is the truer criticism? He who 
doubts should go to the National Gallery 
and decide. 

The date of Ruysdael’s birth was first 
fixed with certainty by the discovery, by 
Dr. Bredius, of a document dated June 9, 
1661, in which Jacob Ruysdael declares 
that he was then thirty-two years old, thus 
giving the year 1628 or 1629 as that of 
which we are in search. The date that 
used to be current was 1636, but, as was 
long ago remarked by that excellent con- 
noisseur, “ John Smith, dealer in pictures,” 
the author of the celebrated catalogue, 
this was clearly several years too late, as 
there are known pictures by the master’s 
hand bearing the date of 1645 or 1646. 
The document that we have quoted is 
interesting in more ways than one, since it 
is perhaps the first extant example of offi- 
cial expertise in art, being a statement 
made by several painters, including Wil- 
liam Kalff and Allart van Everdingen, as 
to the genuineness of a picture that had 
been sold as the work of the marine 
painter Porcellis, Just as the experts of 
London or Paris at the present day habit- 
ually sign similar opinions in similar 
cases, so it is here declared by these men, 
including “ Jacob Ruysdael, aged thirty- 
two years,” that the picture is not by the 
painter for whom it is claimed. Another 
point of interest connected with this dec- 
laration is that it bears the signature of 
two witnesses, one of them being Meyn- 
dert Hobbema, whom we thus find for the 
first time in association with his illustrious 
teacher. Jacob Ruysdael was, as we have 
said, the son of Isaac Ruysdael by his first 
marriage, and was born at Haarlem, where 
he seems to have lived for the first thirty 
years of his life. Of those thirty years we 
know very little, except from the dates 
which here and there appear upon his pic- 
tures and upon his rare etchings, and from 
the drawings for these same pictures which 
exist in various collections. Although 


* Vol. i., p. 340 (last edition). 
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Smith declares that he had seen pictures 
dated 1645, none such is known to us, the 
earliest within our acquaintance being 
Mr. Beaumont’s picture and three in the 
Hermitage bearing the dates 1646 and 
1647. Four or five other signed pictures 
bear dates earlier than 1650, and with them 
we Class with certainty a good many un- 
dated works. But one of the noteworthy 
points with regard to Ruysdael’s art is the 
rapidity with which he passed from the 
early and tentative stage, which in the case 
of most young artists lasts so consider- 
able a time, to the stage of certainty and 
self-dependence. Take, for example, the 
etching which bears the date 1649, when 
Ruysdael was twenty-one years of age, or 
the very similar drawing of an oak-tree, 
which was sold in the late Miss James’s 
collection in the present year. Both of 
these are astonishing from the knowledge 
of tree-form which they display ; from the 
ease with which the artist has followed out 
the most intricate lines of the branches, 
aod has known how to express the solidity 
and yet lightness and transparency of a 
great tree in full leaf. For many years he 
held to this same method of design. It 
is apparent in such a first-rate example of 
his work as the landscape, dated 1652, 
which was in the late Mr. Cavendish Ben- 
tinck’s collection, and, in fact, we may say 
he held to it in almost all the pictures in 
which the oak-tree plays, so to speak, the 
leading part. But these are not the only 
class of works that date from the master’s 
early years. Generally speaking, we.may 
assign to them the greater part of those 
pictures which bear the strong impress of 
the Haarlem landscape, with its dunes 
and sandy tracks, with its abundance of 
low bushes as well as forest trees. The 
most famous example of the landscapes of 
this class is, perhaps, “Le Buisson” of 
the Louvre, — that noble landscape which, 
small in size though it be, has in it all the 
elements of great art. Every one who 
interests himself in Dutch landscape paint- 
ing knows the thrice celebrated canvas. 
To the right a sandy road mounts the hill, 
up which a peasant with two dogs is pass- 
ing; tothe left isthe group of oak-bushes, 
bending away from the wind; in the dis- 
tance, across a plain steeped in varied 
light and shadow, rises the great church 
of Haarlem, and above there stretches one 
of the most magnificent skies that even 
Ruysdael, the painter par excellence of 
skies and clouds, has ever achieved. As 
Fromentin remarks in his enthusiastic ac- 





count of this great picture, it is the sky 
| that dominates the whole conception, and 
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it is from Ruysdael’s pictures in general, 
and from a masterpiece like this in partic- 
ular, that we learn to regard the sky as 
what it really is, the very essence of the 
landscape. 

Mary persons in their wanderings 
through the European picture-galleries 
have noticed that the picture called “ The 
Dune,” in the Munich Pinacothek, is sim- 
ilar in motif to “ Le Buisson;” but it was 
reserved for M. Emile Michel, who has 
engraved them both in his little volume, 
to notice that the subject is really identical, 
the central bush being seen from different 
sides. In “Le Buisson” you are going in 
the direction of Haarlem, and the bush is 
seen to the left of the road; in the Munich 
picture you are coming away from Haar- 
lem, and the bush is to the right; but in 
both cases what has struck the painter’s 
fancy is the sharply defined silhouette of 
this group of branches and foliage, which 
seems to have been forced out of its natu- 
ral direction by the prevailing wind from 
the sea. M. Michel, having been once 
struck by the resemblance between these 
two pictures, has found that Ruysdael re- 
peated the motif in several others, espe- 
cially in one at the museum of Le Mans. 
We may add to his little discovery the 
fact, interesting to all students of Ruys- 
dael, that in Miss James’s sale — to which 
we have already referred, and in which 
many delightful sketches by the master’s 
hand emerged from their long seclusion — 
there was sold a small drawing which 
evidently expresses the first thought for 
the picture of “ Le Buisson.” Ona piece 
of paper eight inches by six, probably the 
leaf of a sketch-book, Ruysdael has rap- 
idly jotted down a note of this delightful 
subject, — the road to the right, copious 
undergrowth in the foreground, and the 
celebrated bush beyond, while in the fur- 
ther distance is some more woody country, 
though nochurchof Haarlem. Acompar- 
ison of this drawing with the picture 
shows that he did not scruple to improve 
upon nature when it came to composing a 
finished work of art, for in “* Le Buisson ” 
the foreground is almost cleared of brush- 
wood, the road is brought out strongly as 
a luminous space, and the distant town 
gives to the landscape that element of 
human association which even Ruysdael 
found valuable. 

Jacob Ruysdael seldom dated his pic- 
tures, but it seems certain that it was soon 
after 1650 that he began to venture upon 
another class of works, the waterfalls with 
hills and rocks and fir-trees that are, in the 
popular mind, most commonly connected 
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with his name. The question where and 
how these were painted is interesting, 
but unfortunately we do not possess the 
data for a complete solution to it. Al- 
most certainly the first hint came to him 
from his elder contemporary Everdingen, 
that very genuine and varied artist who 
made so many pictures, drawings, and 
etchings of Norwegian and Dutch land- 
scape, and of the breezy seas and estuaries 
of Holland. Everdingen was a native of 
Alkmaar, where he was born in 1621, and 
after receiving at Utrecht lessons from 
Roelandt Savery, came to Haarlem to 
learn from Molyn. There he was married 
in 1645, and in the same year was admit- 
ted into the Guild of St. Luke, but before 
that time he appears to have painted the 
majority of his Norwegian pictures ; per- 
haps, as modern critics have suggested, 
finding his way into the country on one of 
the timber vessels which did so continu- 
ous a trade between Alkmaar and the 
Norwegian ports. A vast number of stud- 
ies from nature remain from the hand of 
Everdingen, but it is the opinion of the 
director of the Stockholm Museum that 
his pictures of Norwegian scenes, cas- 
cades, and forests, of which every museum 
possesses a specimen, were composed 
from these studies rather than intended 
to represent any one particular locality. 
They appear for a time to have had some 
little vogue in Holland, where they may 
have acted as a kind of antithesis to the 
views of the picturesque southern country 
which the Italianizers were painting and 
selling ; so that one asks, whether it was 
in the hope of finding a readier market 
than he could command by his views of 
the Haarlem scenery that Ruysdael also 
determined to try his hand upon the pic- 
turesqueness of Norway? Wecannot say, 
but the suggestion is a probable one ; and 
it is also probable, though, unhappily, no 
direct evidence in confirmation of it has 
yet been found, that Ruysdael went to 
Norway either with or without Ever- 
dingen, and for a time steeped himself in 
the spirit of the wild landscape. The 
large number of works of the waterfall 
class that we possess — Smith enumerates 
more than a hundred — show that he was 
deeply impressed by the artistic and 
ethical qualities of the landscape. Severe, 
remote, and melancholy, these Norwegian 
solitudes appealed to the mind of this most 
solitary of artists, in whose art, as Goethe 
said, the poetry of loneliness has found an 
eterna! expression. 

In 1659, when he was thirty or thirty- 
one years of age, Jacob Ruysdael quitted 
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Haarlem for Amsterdam, and there he had 
his domicile during the rest of his life, 
making, it would seem, incessant excur- 
sions into the country round as far as 
Gelderland, and even, some would say, as 
Westphalia, drawing and painting by the 
side of the river and the marsh, or in the 
recesses of the forest, and again returning 
to the shores of the Zuider Zee and mak- 
ing studies for those marvellous sea- 
pieces of his in which he, alone among his 
countrymen, accurately interpreted for us 
the movement of the angry waves. We 
know too well that he never succeeded in 
impressing the public with the value of his 
art, and that, as we shall presently see, he 
was always poor. But, as M. Michel 
remarks, it is evident that if the public did 
not value him, his brother artists thought 
it an honor to work withhim. He himself, 
though not technically a figure painter, 
was far superior to Hobbema in this re- 
spect, and had a truly artistic sense of 
what figures were required to help out his 
landscapes, and of how they should be 
putin. To our mind, indeed, the pictures 
where he himself supplied the figures of 
a few peasants, a woodman returning from 
his work, a woman leading a child and 
perhaps followed by a dog, are the most 
artistically complete and satisfactory. But, 
possibly to help the sale, he often ap- 
pealed to his friends to improve his Jand- 
scapes; to éfoffer them, as the French say, 
with figures. Frequently we find the ac- 
complished hand of Adrian van de Velde 
employing itself for this purpose; indeed 
that brilliant painter appears to have spent: 
as much time in completing other people’s 
pictures as in achieving his own. One 
need only mention the names of Van der 
Heyden, of Moucheron, of Hobbema, as 
examples of the landscape painters who 
employed his exquisite talent. In one 
case at least, that of the celebrated “ Sea- 
shore” at the Hague Museum, some of 
the critics see the hand of the illustrious 
Vermeer of Delft in the figures which 
animate the work of Ruysdael. And not 
unfrequently, but especially in the case of 
one magnificent work in the Six collection 
at Amsterdam, Philip Wouverman con- 
tributed almost as muchas Ruysdael him- 
self to the picture. More often it was 
Lingelbach and Berchem who touched in 
the figures, one of the best-known exam- 
ples being that fine landscape of Mr. 
Cavendish Bentinck’s to which we have 
referred already. Perhaps this was a 


concession to friendship — for Houbraken 
says that Berchem and Ruysdael were 
close friends — perhaps it was a conces- 
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sion to the Italianizing taste of the mo- 
ment, but Ruysdael would have done better 
had he allowed his pictures to present that 
unmixed expression of Dutch nature which 
his own art always conveys, and hau not 
permitted the exotic art of his Italianized 
countrymen to interfere with them. 

The only outside records that seem to 
have come to light with regard to Ruys- 
dael’s later years are of a character as 
melancholy as is that of his most sombre 
pictures. In 1667 we find Jacob Ruysdael 
dwelling in the Kalverstraat, in very bad 
health, and making a will by which he 
leaves all his property to his half-sister on 
condition that she takes care of their 
father; and in the next year another doc- 
ument shows us this same father, the un- 
successful dealer in frames and pictures, 
giving up his few possessions to his son 
in consideration of advances made by the 
latter. It is clear, in fact, that Jacob 
Ruysdael, who could scarcely find pur- 
chasers for his pictures, even at the rate 
that a century later just kept our own 
Richard Wilson from starving, was bur- 
dened with the care of his aged father, 
and perhaps it was for this ‘reason that he 
never married. In 1667 the father died, 
but it was then too late for the son, ex- 
hausted by illness and the care of others, 
to re-establish himself financially. The 
next thirteen years present a melancholy 
record; neither incessant work upon his 
own studies and pictures, nor the help 
which —as in the large picture lately ac- 
quired for the Dublin Gallery — he con- 
tributed to the backgrounds for other 
artists, sufficed to supply this greatest of 
all the landscape painters of Holland with 
the resources necessary for his support in 
the old age that had come prematurely 
upon him. He found himself alone at 
Amsterdam, and in his illness and poverty 
he looked back upon his native town with 
longing; and the Mennonites, to which 
sect he and his family had belonged, asked 
that he might be allowed a home in the 
alms-house at Haarlem. This was in the 
autumn of 1681, and, their request having 
been supported by the burgomaster of the 
town, who cynically remarked that the 
new inmate might perhaps prove a source 
of profit to the establishment, he was re- 
ceived towards the end of the year. It 
was only for a few months, and on the 24th 
of March, 1682, we find in the records of 
Haarlem one last entry —the mention of 
a sum of four florins “for the expenses 
of opening the tomb of Jacob Ruysdael 
in the church of St. Bavon.” It may be 
added that the native town of the great 
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painter — rich, comfortable, and prosper- 
ous as are most of the towns of Holland, 
and owing everything in the estimation of 
the world to the genius of its painters — 
has yet done nothing to honor the memory 
of the great man. When Van der Willi- 
gen wrote his excellent “Les Artistes de 
Harlem,” in 1870, there was not even a 
picture by Ruysdael in the museum of the 
town. Now there is one, but it is a small 
and secondary performance of his and 
quite unworthy to represent his genius. 
Haarlem ought to possess in its museum 
two or three at least of the painter’s mas- 
terpieces, and, in the square that sur- 
rounds the great church, there should 
stand a statue to Jacob Ruysdael. 

The life of Meyndert Hobbema, the 
second of the great landscape painters of 
Holland, is shrouded in an even deeper 
obscurity than that of his master Jacob 
Ruysdael. The early biographers leave 
him unnoticed; his name is not found in 
the lists of the painters’ guilds; and were 
it not for one or two scanty indications 
given us by newly discovered documents, 
we should know nothing more of him than 
that he was a painter of landscapes during 
some ten brief years between 1660 and 
1670. Even now we know nothing of the 
place of his birth, though his name — like 
Tadema, Scheltema, and others—is Fri- 
sian, and points to Leeuwarden and the 
neighborhood as the place of origin. A 
certain confirmation of this is found in a 
discovery recorded by a Dutch critic, Mr. 
Kramm, at a sale at Leeuwarden in 1851. 
This gentleman relates that he there pur- 
chased some old glass with the date 1620 
and painted with coats-of-arms that bore 
the names of Otto Hobbema and his wife 
Margaretha van Bornier. The conjecture 
that this Otto Hobbema was a relation of 
the painter is plausible, but is as yet un- 
confirmed, An entry of another kind 
occurs in the “Dictionnaire Critique,” 
published by M. Jal of Paris in the year 
1867, where we find transcribed the record 
of a marriage contracted on December 21, 
1669, at the Reformed Church in Paris, 
by one Edward Hobbema, “ goldsmith of 
that town, son of the late Hubert Hob- 
bema, carpenter at Amsterdam.” In the 
same year, 1669, the Amsterdam records 
show us the painter Meyndert Hobbema 
giving the name of Edward to his first- 
born son; and as M. Miche: remarks, the 
rarity of this name Edward in Holland 
makes it almost certain that if we simul- 
taneously find an Edward Hobbema in 
Paris and another one in Amsterdam, they 
must have been near relations. In aword, 
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it is more than probable that the Amster- 
dam painter and the Paris goldsmith were 
brothers, and were the sons of the Am- 
sterdam carpenter Hubert. But whether 
the latter was or was not the son or nepaew 
of the Otto Hobbema above mentioned 
must remain uncertain until fresh discov- 
eries are made in the Frisian archives. 
The first definite fact about the life of 
the painter was discovered by the late 
Mr. Scheltema, the archivist of Amster- 
dam, in 1864. It consisted of the mar- 
riage contract, dated November 2, 1668, 
between “the painter Meyndert Hobbema 
of Amsterdam, aged thirty years, and Eltje 
Vinck of Gorkum, aged thirty-four years.” 
Interesting in itself, this record becomes 
much more interesting from the fact that 
the witness of the marriage is “ Jacob van 
Ruysdael, living on the Haarlemmer- 
Dyk.” It is true, as we have said before, 
that at this time there was more than one 
Jacob Ruysdael living in Amsterdam ; but 
that Hobbema’s witness was the great 
painter is made almost certain by that 
other document discovered by Dr. Bredius 
that we have quoted above, in which the 
young Hobbema witnesses the signatures 
of Jacob Ruysdael and other painters toa 
statement of opinion as to the genuineness 
of apicture. The date of this latter doc- 
ument, it will be remembered, is seven 
years earlier than that of the marriage 
contract, and the two taken together lead 
us to conclude, what might have been 
guessed from a comparison between the 
two artists’ pictures, that their relations 
were those of master and pupil, and that 
the art of the younger painter was formed 
under the influence of the elder. Almost 
the only two documents that bear Hob- 
bema’s signature bear Ruysdael’s also; 
they are separated by an interval of seven 
years. From the first we may with a good 
deal of probability infer that the one was 
pupil of the other, and from the second 
we may infer with certainty that a close 
intimacy and friendship existed between 
them. Unluckily the only other existing 
records point to a swift divorce between 
Hobbema and his art. In 1668 the reg- 
ister of the burgomasters of Amsterdam 
informs us that Meyndert Hobbema enters 
the list, not of the town’s painters, not of 
the officials that had anything whatever to 
do with art, but of the sworn gaugers for 
the excise of the town! Thus, a century 
before Burns, fortune played upon one of 
the greatest of landscape painters the same 
trick that she played in his case upon the 
most spontaneous of poets. But the ar- 
chives not oniy tell us the fact; they give 
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us an explanation of it which throws a 
curious light upon the public morals of 
the town of Amsterdam at the moment of 
its greatest prosperity. Inthe very month 
of his marriage, by a deed dated November 
25, and officially witnessed by the notary 
Francis Meerhout, Hobbema admits that 
he owes this appointment “ to the influence 
of a companion of his wife, Saertgen 
Valentyn, like her a servant in the em- 
ployment of the burgomaster Lambert 
Reynst;” and in consideration of this he 
agrees to pay her, so long as he holds the 
place, an aunual sum of two hundred and 
fifty florins. Another deed exists which 
shows us this same Saertgen Valentyn 
levying exactly the same tax upon another 
nominee. Certainly the post of confiden- 
tial servant toa burgomaster was not one 
to be despised in those days. 

Posterity owes an everlasting grudge to 
Saertgen Valentyn, for from the day that 
Hobbema became sworn gauger he painted 
scarcely at all. Generally, though not al- 
ways, his pictures are dated, and we find 
scarcely any inscribed with a later year 
than 1668. The painter lived, however, 
till 1709, surviving his wife by five years, 
and he was buried in the cemetery of the 
Wester-Kerk, being entered in the regis- 
ter under the title “Class of the Poor.” 
In point of fact his official employment 
had enriched him no more than his paint- 
ing had done, and that did him no better 
service than it had done to Ruysdael or 
Van Goyen; to Jan Steen, who made a 
living by keeping a public-house; or to 
Pieter de Hoogh, who, for an annual wage, 
combined the functions of painter and foot- 
man in the family of a gentleman of the 
day. Surely history has no stranger par- 
adox than this that is presented by the 
sudden rise, all over Holland, of schools 
of painters who reached a perfection after 
which subsequent generations have toiled 
in vain, and whom, not once nor twice but 
almost everywhere, their wealthy country- 
men left to starve. As to the commercial 
aspect of Hobbema’s art, we know literally 
nothing of the prices paid for his pictures 
in his lifetime, and it is not till 1735 that 
any known sale catalogue contains his 
name. In that year at the sale of the 
Marinus de Jeude collection at the Hague, 
a “capital example” of his art brought 
forty florins ; in 1739 another was sold for 
seventy-one florins; and in 1753, at the 
sale of the collection made by Philip van 
Dyck, the painter of little portraits, a 
Hobbema brought a little over twelve 
florins. It would seem that these three 
are the only notices of the sales of pictures 
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by Hobbema during the last century that 
the industry of modern investigators has 
been able to discover, and it may well be, 
as many critics have asserted, that his 
name had sunk so low that unscrupulous 
dealers frequently erased his signature so 
as the better to sell his pictures. But 
M. Michel is hardly accurate in saying that 
his work did not come into fashion, or his 
prices rise, tillaboutthe year 1840. Ifthe 
critic had consulted Christie’s catalogues 
or Mr. Redford’s useful compilation, * Art 
Sales,” or even such a well-known book 
as Buchanan's “ History of Painting,” he 
would have seen reason to antedate the 
celebrity of the master by some forty 
years, at allevents in England. In 1802, 
in the sale of Lady Holdernesse’s collec- 
tion, we find a landscape by Hobbema 
selling for 294/.; the self-same landscape, 
be it remarked, which in our own time 
passed into the collection of Prince Demi- 
doff, was sold by him to M. Secrétan at 
the enormous price of 12,000/, and, at 
the sale at Christie’s two years ago of cer- 
tain of the pictures belonging to the latter 
collection, brought something over 5,000/. 
Other pictures by Hobbema_ brought 
prices quite equal to those of Ruysdael 
or any other Dutch landscape painter 
throughout the early part of the century : 
@.g., at Sir G. Yonge’s sale in 1806 “a 
beautiful and entrancing scene,” as the 
catalogue called it, brought 420/.; and this 
was resold in 1827 for 777/.° In 1809, in 
Bryan’s sale, a water-mill with figures by 
Berchem brought 462/.; and in 1823, in 
the Watson Taylor sale, a pair of large 
landscapes realized no less than 1,837/. 
At that time it was in England that his 
pictures were most valued, and conse- 
quentiy the greater part of them came to 
England, where they happily still remain, 
and Biirger’s estimate that quite half the 
extant works of Hobbema are to be found 
in English collections is probably true at 
the present time. 

The high prices of Hobbema’s pictures, 
as compared with those of Ruysdael, are 
to be explained by the simple fact that 
they are at once fashionable and rare. 
Their charm is great; there are very few 
of them in the market; the master has an 
honored place in the best collections ; and 
we need go no further in search of reasons 
why his pictures, whenever they are 
offered for sale, are eagerly competed for. 
Whether they are intrinsically more val- 
uable than those of his master Ruysdael, 
whether the art of Hobbema is really, as 
the prices would at first seem to show, 
superior to that of his master, is quite an- 
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other question, and one to which critical 
opinion is tending more and more to give 
a negative answer. While Ruysdael is as 
varied as he is prolific, while his grasp 
upon nature is almost universal, so that he 
paints with equal power the sea, the sky, 
the land, forest trees in full foliage, the 
bare willows overhanging the frozen river, 
the wide plain that unrolls below the 
dunes of Haarlem, or the houses and 
squares of Amsterdam, the range of Hob- 
bema extends little further than the forest 
glade and the watermill. In the National 
Gallery, it is true, we have two exceptions 
to this summary classification, and among 
the seven pictures are to be found the 
famous “ Avenue of Middelharnis,” and 
that other unusual picture, “ The Castle 
of Brederode.” But one must regard 
these as exceptional in subject, as the first 
of the two is certainly exceptional in the 
power and freshness of the treatment. In 
at least seven cases out of ten, as may be 
proved by reference to Smith’s catalogue, 
a picture by Hobbema shows us a level 
forest glade with a group of oak-trees to 
the right or the left, a cottage or a water- 
mill inan open space; here a fallea tree, 
there a small group of figures, perhaps a 
horseman or two, contributed, it may be, 
by the deft hand of Adrian van de Velde. 
The color is nearly always the same, as is 
the aspect of the sky, in which the clouds 
show a degree of mastery by far inferior 
to that which commands our admiration in 
so many a work of Ruysdael’s. It is true 
that the pictures have very great merits ; 
that the drawing of the trees is at once 
extremely intricate and so contrived as 
to present an effect of massiveness ; that 
the play of light through the leaves, the 
luminous patches of road and glade, are 
treated with delightful freshness and with 
a touch that never blunders. But, when 
all is said, there remains something want- 
ing to Hobbema’s pictures. His eye is 
keen, his hand is exquisitely light, but his 
intelligence is not of that commanding 
and all-embracing character which places 
Ruysdael and Constable side by side as 
the worthy interpreters of nature in her 
greatness and her variety. 

An account, however summary, of the 
Dutch iandscape painters must not leave 
Rembrandt unmentioned. We know from 
a number of the great master’s dated 
etchings that in those sad years which fol- 
lowed the death of Saskia — 1642 to 1646 
— he must have spent much time in the 
country; now wandering from place to 
place, now staying with Six at Elsbroeck, 
or with Uytenbogaerd on the shores of the 





Zuider Zee. When he etched a land- 
scape, or made a sepia drawing of one, 
Rembrandt was as simple and as true as 
Ruysdael himself; but when he painted 
one, as in the well-known “ Mountainous 
View ” in the Cassel Gallery, or in the still 
more celebrated “Mill” at Bowood, he 
allowed himself to be overcome by the 
pre-occupations of the studio and the 
memory of his Italianizing masters, The 
Cassel picture is a composition more 
heterogeneous than ever came from the 
hand of Claude; a river, by the side of 
which is a Dutch windmill, backed by 
wooded hills that are crowned by the ruins 
of a Greek or Italian temple. All these 
things, however, like the textures in one 
of his interiors, are but treated as the 
substances on which light may play, — 
light, that mysterious essence of which he 
was enamored, and of whose infinite se- 
crets he was forever in search. It is not 
in his own pictures that we must look for 
the best results of his studies and medita- 
tions upon landscape ; it is in those won- 
derful drawings of his in the British 
Museum and elsewhere, of which such 
admirable reproductions are now being 
made at Berlin; it is in his etchings, 
and itis in the broad and noble pictures 
of his pupil, Philip de Koning. Of this 
interesting artist we know little, except 
that in 1656 he married Margaretha van 
Ryn, who may have been a niece of Rem- 
brandt’s, and that he was a personal friend 
of the poet Vondel, and painted his por- 
trait. But an example of his fine and 
masculine art is in every important gal- 
lery — always a wide view over the great 
plain of Holland, varied with trees, and 
groups of red-roofed houses, and distant 
water. He treats these not as Ruysdael 
does, or as they are treated by that rare 
painter, the Haarlem Van der Meer, with 
extreme finesse in the foreground, and 
with the most delicate draughtsmanship in 
the clouds, but with extraordinary force 
and breadth, and with a regard for light 
and shade that of itself would reveal the 
source of his inspiration. Philip de 
Koning is in no sense a Rembrandt, but 
his landscapes are the expression of a 
powerful mind engrossed by Rembrandt’s 
teaching. 

It is strange that we know almost noth- 
ing about the life of the man who, judging 
by the test of the auction-room, has been 
more highly appreciated throughout the 
whole of this century —at all events in 
England —than any other of the Dutch 
landscape painters. We know that Ael- 
bert Cuyp was the son of a portrait 
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painter, Jacob Gerrits Cuyp, and nephew 
of that Benjamin Cuyp whose rude but 
powerful works, somewhat in the style of 
Brauwer, are to be seen in several Conti- 
nental galleries. We know also, thanks 
to the recent discoveries of Mr. Veth of 
Dordrecht, that the father of this last- 
named painter and the grandfather of 
Aelbert Cuyp was a painter on glass, liv- 
ing, as did the next two generations, in the 
town of Dordrecht, but himself born at 
Venlo. When to these facts are added 
the date of Aelbert Cuyp’s birth and death 
— 1620 and 1691 — and the fact that at 
the age of thirty-eight years he married a 
widow belonging to one of the best fami- 
lies in Dordrecht, we have recorded all 
that is known about the life of this fasci- 
nating painter. His pictures are seldom 
dated, although one was recently sold at 
Christie’s which bore the inscription, “ A. 
Cuyp, fecit 1632,” —a date which, assum- 
ing it to be as genuine as it looked, would 
make it difficult to accept the date now 
proposed for the artist’s birth. Some- 
times, especially in his early years, Cuyp 
signs with his initials, and “ A. C.” is of 
frequent occurrence on the corner of pic- 
tures of still-life, or of domestic poultry, or 
of scenes of horses and grooms in a land- 
scape, the latter stiff and over-finished, and 
wanting in that admirable freedom of 


touch to which the master presently at- 
tained. He appears to have painted stead- 
ily throughout his long life; and in his 
very varied compositions he shows him- 
self as great a master of the figure, and 
even of the face, of man and of the forms 
of animals as he was of the features prop- 


erly belonging to landscape. Everybody 
knows the characteristic Cuyp: the cattle 
grouped on the bank of a river, with the 
light of sunrise or surset steeping the 
whole composition in a golden glow; or a 
horseman in a red cloak — often too red 
for perfect harmony —and mounted ona 
grey horse, passing through a country of 
mountains and woody, luminous plains ; or 
the broad surface of the Maas with a 
crowded ferry-boat making for the city of 
Dordrecht, the level rays of the sunset 
illuminating its fine old tower. But the 
student soon discovers many other Cuyps 
than these. Sometimes he sees the 
painter at work almost with the palette of 
Van Goyen, and engaged upon subjects 
that exactly recall those of the older mas- 
ter, showing at the same time a promise of 
emancipation from the too narrow limits 
that Van Goyen placed upon his own 
range of performance. Sometimes, again, 
he finds him—as in several pictures at 
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the Rotterdam Muscum, and as in one in 
the Ryks Museum at Amsterdam and in 
another in the interesting collection of 
Count von Carstanjen, at Berlin — revel- 
ling in the colors of poultry, and painting 
the sheen on the neck and wings of a 
cock, or the curl of his tail feathers, with 
a freedom and a wealth of color that even 
Hondecoeter never knew. Sometimes, in 
very early works, he finds the name of 
Cuyp attached to little scenes of battle that 
might almost pass for the work of Pieter 
de Laar, under whose influence Wouver- 
man grew; sometimes, too — and there is 
a noble example in our National Gallery 
—he fiads Aelbert Cuyp painting por- 
traits, not in the stiff, precise way that the 
father painted them, but with a freedom of 
touch and a brilliancy of color that place 
him between Van der Helst and Rem- 
brandt. But it is undoubtedly the lavish- 
ness with which he floods a hilly landscape 
with light, and the magic by which he 
makes the sun’s rays, as it were, penetrate 
and transform the waves on the Maas or 
the rich brown of the boats’ sails, that have 
given Aelbert Cuyp his great position in 
the hierarchy of the old artists, and have 
made the very richest of the collectors 
commit all kinds of extravagances in order 
to become possessed of his finest works. 
Such a picture as that long “ View of Dor- 
drecht” which Mr. Holford lent a few 
years ago to the Old Masters’ Exhibition, 
or, as that ferry-boat which Lord North- 
brook lent, or as “The Festival on the 
Maas” in the’ Six collection at Amster- 
dam, or as the very similar picture in the 
possession of Lord Browniow, or the still 
finer one that belongs to Lord Bute, is a 
perpetual delight to those whose good for- 
tune it is to live with it. And what would 
not the amateurs give for some of the 
Cuyps in the Dulwich Gallery? It is 
true, that in the severe view of the modern 
critic, who wishes to see nature painted as 
it is, and who demands that the marks of 
selection and composition shall be subor- 
dinated to truth, Cuypis not admitted into 
the innermost group of the great painters. 
For once Fromentin and Mr. Ruskin are 
in agreement here, the former speaking of 
the “excess of gold,... the mixture of 
real daylight and studio daylight, of actual 
truth and of artifice,” and the latter de- 
claring that he knows no first-rate Cuyp 
that is not full of solecisms. But yet, 
what a talent! what universality in the 
hand that could paint skies more glowing 
than those of Both, clouds as vaporous as 
those of Van der Cappelle, water more 
luminous than Van de Velde’s, cattie as 
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true to nature as Paul Potter’s, horses 
better than Wouverman’s, horsemen more 
distinguished than Vandyck’s! Ruysdael 
is the greater artist, the greater mind; 
but Cuyp has, to a degree unapproached 


of 


any of his contemporaries, the secret 
variety and charm. 


From The Edinburgh Review. 
A MOORLAND PARISH.* 


“ GOING to see yon place!” exclaimed 
a friendly shipowner to the author of the 
above-named works, on hearing, six-and- 
forty years ago, that he had “ thoughts of 
going a-prospecting” in connection with 
an offer of a living in Yorkshire. “ Why, 
Danby was not found out when they sent 
‘Bonaparte to St. Helena, or else they 
never would have taken the trouble to 
send him all the way there!” None the 
less, Dr. Atkinson found himself, one fine 
afternoon not many days later, riding 
towards Whitby from Scarborough, while 
unaccustomed sights and sounds — for he 
was born and reared a south-countryman 
—claimed at every instant his alert but 
divided attention. In those days the flight 
of an eagle above “ the wild solitary tracks 
and the deep pitches and steep ravine- 
banks of the North Yorkshire moors” 
could still occasionally be watched ; “ two 
or three large hawks might well be seen 
on the wing at once; and the curlew 
skirled as he crossed, far above your head, 
from the wild moors of Goathland or 
Glaisdale, where he bred then and breeds 
still, to the sea-coast on the east.” Grouse 
and golden plover, too, were visible in 
plenty; and mysterious symmetrical hil- 
locks — the “ howes” of native speech — 
dotted the heathy waste on either side. 
The voyage of discovery, inland and up- 
land from Whitby, was prosecuted next 
day. Along a rugged and unfrequented 
road the solitary horseman pursued his 
way to 


the Beacon, the highest point, howe-crowned, 
of all that part of the North Yorkshire moors, 
and the site of a beacon in Armada times, and 
on many subsequent occasions, when it was 
thought or feared that invasion might ensue. 


* 1. Forty Years in a Moorland Parish: Remi- 
niscences and Researches in Danby-in-Cleveland. 
By the Rev. J. C. Atkinson, D.C.L. London: 1891. 

2. History of Cleveland, Ancient and Modern. 
ei the Rev. J. C. Atkinson. Barrow-in-Furness: 
1874. 

3. A Glossary of the Cleveland Dialect: Explan- 
atory, Derivative, and Critical, By the Rev. J. C. 





A‘kinson. London: 1868, 
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Before me, looking westward, was moor, so 
that I could see nothing else. On either side 
was moor, with a valley on the left; and on 
the right, to the north, an expanse of culti- 
vated land beyond. Across the valley just 
named there was moor again, and the valley 
was, it was clear, but a narrow one; while 
behind me, as I knew, lay three good miles 
of moor, and nothing but moor. It was a 
solitude, and a singularly lonely solitude. 
The only signs of life were given by the grouse, 
or the half-wild moor-sheep, whose fleeces 
here and there flecked the brown moor with 
white spots. It was a wild as well asa lonely 
solitude, and yet not dreary, nor could one 
well feel altogether alone. For there, from 
the south-east, round by the north to Tees- 
mouth on the north-east, and thence on again, 
straight out to the north, along the coast of 
Durham and Northumberland, was the great 
wide open sea; and no one feels alone in 
sight of the sea, any more than under tlie 
clear canopy of a starry heaven in a bright 
cloudless winter’s night. Nay, the stillness 
of such a night, far more than the wild wail- 
ings of the rushing blast, is instinct with the 
wisht, weird creatures of the imagination— 
far too much so for the superstitious or fancy- 
led to be able to feel themselves alone, and 
more so yet to one fairly cognizant of his 
inner life and its connections. And the sea, 
even at a distance, is a creature—a being — 
full of a great vitality, and with many voices; 
and by aid of one of them, at least, whatever 
the mood of the listener, there is an inner 
and most real communion with the Unseen, 
(P. 40.) 


But his destination was stil! aeither at 
hand nor quite obviously accessible ; and 
wide tracts of “ling ” had to be traversed 
more or less at a venture before a valley, 
lovely with tree-fringed streams, and ver- 
dant with waving corn, opened up a cheer- 
ing prospect. Here, in fact, lay ensconced 
the hamlet of Danby, with its parsonage- 
house, the goal of the adventurous excur- 


sion. 


It was a long, low, grey building, on a sort 
of grassy terrace by the roadside, and with 
nothing between it and the roadway. Atone 
end were a cowhouse and other like premises, 
and at the other a low lean-to shed, appearing 
to give access to some sort of a back kitchen 
or scullery. Beyond the one window which 
looked out upon the highway was a door, 
twin to the one opening into the cowhouse, 
and quite innocent of any such appendage as 
a knocker or a bell—innocent even, one 
would have said, of any suspicion that such 
things existed. But seeing no other door, 
and no way that seemed to lead to any other, 
I made up my mind to knock at this one. I 
knocked once, twice, and again, with no re- 
sponse. I learned in after-days that I ought 
to have gone to the door in the lean-to, the 
only one in use by all the members of the 
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family. . . . Not suspecting this, I went on 
knocking, and at last I heard a slow step, 
evidently sounding from an uncarpeted floor 
of stone, approaching the door. Slowly the 
door was unlocked and the bolts drawn, and 
as slowly was it opened, but not for more 
than a fewinches. As well as I could see, 
the person who opened it was an old man, 
clad in a rusty black coat, with drab breeches 
and continuations, and with a volume of what 
was supposed to be white neckcloth about his 
throat. 


A dialogue ensued, terminated by the vis- 
itor being “‘ requested to walk in and par- 
take of what he afterwards found was the 
dinner prepared for the family at large, 
who were, meanwhile, left hungry and ex- 
pectant in the kitchen.” For the patri- 
archal custom then still prevailed, and is 
not yet wholly extinct in Danby, by which 
masters and servants ate in common, with- 
out so much as the distinction of above or 
below the salt. The poor old clergyman, 
to whose simple establishment his succes- 
sor was thus unconventionally introduced, 
appears to have been well-meaning and 
without guile, and his appeal to him to 
“be kind to his people ” had, in spite of 
his odd gloss upon it, a quaint pathos of 
its own. But he was incapacitated, both 
by age and ill-health, from serious exer- 
tion; and his care could, hence, not 
possibly be more than nominal of two 
parishes covering in all twenty-two thou- 
sand six hundred acres of broken and 
often storm-swept country. The ecclesi- 
astical machine had, accordingly, almost 
ceased to move; and Dr. Atkinson’s fresh 
energies must have had enough to do to 
mend its broken springs and pull it out of 
the rut of dilapidation. His preliminary 
survey of the parish church disclosed a 
scarcely credible state of neglect. 


The altar-table [he tells us] was not only 
rickety, and with one leg shorter than the 
others, and, besides that, mean and worm- 
eaten, but it was covered with what it would 
have been a severe and sarcastic libel to call 
a piece of green baize, for it was in rags, and 
of any, or almost every, color save the orig- 
inal green! And even that was not all; it 
was covered thickly over with stale crumbs. 
(P. 44-) 


Enquiry elicited the fact that there, of all 
places, the Sunday-school teachers made 
a weekly picnic. “They must get their 
meat (z.¢., food) somewhere, and they gets 
it here,” he was told. 


_ Everything [he continues] was in hateful 
harmony with what I have thus described. 


There lay the dirty, shabby surplice, flung 
negligently over the altar-railing, itself paint- 
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less and broken, and the vestment with half 
its length trailing on the dirty, unswept floor. 
The pulpit inside was reeking with accumu- 
lated dust and scraps of torn paper. The 
font was an elongated, attenuated reproduc- 
tion of a double eggcup, or hour glass without 
the sustaining framework, and in it was a 
paltry slop-basin, }ined with dust, and an end 
or two of tallow-candle beside it.* 


The picture is completed by a glimpse 
of the parish-clerk — ‘a good, harmless 
man enough ” — as he waited for a funeral, 
“sitting inside the church in the sunny 
embrasure of the west window, with his 
hat on, of course, and comfortably smoking 
his pipe.” Since this calm and happy in- 
dividual was not only clerk but schoolmas- 
ter — having been appointed because “he 
could do naught else ”— it can readily be 
imagined that education in Danby fell con- 
siderably below the School Board stand- 
ard. There, we Jearn with a little shock 
of surprise, the triad of elementary ac- 
quirements, commonly associated together 
no less closely than the three Graces, was 
found capable of dissolution. The weekly 
school-fees were, in fact, regulated on a 
sliding scale depending upon how many of 
the “three Rs” were bargained for by 
each aspirant to learning. 

Many things have changed since that 
easy time, half a century ago, when pot- 
hooks and the multiplication-table still 
counted as extras in the parish curricu- 
lum; when the passmen of the village 
might scrape through with the bare alpha- 
bet, and the rule-of-three marked the high- 
est achievement of local scholarship. 
Many things have changed, and, in our 
author’s opinion, essentially for the bet- 
ter. But even levelling-up processes are 
attended by drawbacks. They inevitably 
leave a great deal to be desired, and usu- 
ally involve something to be regretted. 
With the advance of civilization — and, 
on the whole, civilization zs advancing — 
much that is characteristic cannot fail to 
drop out of use and wont forever. The 
abolition of the abuses of ignorance is at 
the cost of the spread of a leaden uniform- 
ity. Local diversities become effaced ; 
local customs perish; local amusements 
lose their zest; and the law of toil, press- 
ing with dull monotony, grows intolerable, 
and provokes revolt. 

The district of North-eastern Yorkshire 
called by the Danish invaders of the ninth 
century, on account of its rugged appear- 
ance, “ Cliff-land,” or Cleveland, extends 
along the sea-coast from the Tees to the 


: pee were rarely solemnized in the church 
itseil. 
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Esk, and inland, over some twenty-four 
miles, to the crests of the Cleveland hills. 
So much of it—and the proportion is 
considerable —as is tilted up on the stal- 
wart shoulders of these robust caryatides 
is varied and picturesque; and in this 
more romantic region the parish of Dan- 
by is included. But moorland scenery 
fully exerts its indefinable charm only upon 
patient and appreciative spectators. Not 
every holiday-maker can hope to gather, 
in a day’s outing, treasures of beauty 
which eye and mind alike must be trained 
to perceive, and claiming, moreover, time 
and opportunity for their leisurely devel- 
opment. To be duly valued they need, as 
Dr. Atkinson puts it, “ to be lived among.” 
He, at least, is in undeniable possession 
of this qualification. Some years ago his 
professional perambulations alone summed 
up, as he roughly calculated, to seventy 
thousand miles; and much more than 
as many more had certainly been trav- 
ersed by him for purposes other than 
clerical. Thus he can speak as an expert 
of landscape, seascape, snowscape, moor- 
scape, and fogscape, to say nothing of 
other matters investigated during his 
scanty hours of leisure. 

Running water has been the chief agent 
in producing the distinctive features of 
Cleveland scenery. Every “gill” has its 
“beck,” every dale its purling brook or (in 
times of flood) its roaring torrent; and 
neither beck, brook, nor torrent has been 
idle these few tens of thousands of years 
back. Each in its degree has been in- 
cessantly at work carving, excavating, 
abrading, first detaching, and then remov- 
ing superfluous material, and so, little 
by little, creating the complex entangle- 
ment of scarped ravines, cut deep into 
the massive bulk of the uplifted shales 
and sandstones, now so inexhaustibly de- 
lightful to lovers and students of nature. 

It is “a district of surprises.” Now 
and then, in some rare winter’s night, 
“unimaginable glories ” of color momen- 
tarily reveal themselves through the un- 
equal fading on the retina of the various 
chromatic impressions combined to pro- 
duce the dazzling whiteness of lightning- 
illuminated tracts of snow; and the “ frost 
artist” is nowhere more lavish or more 
ingenious in his devices of transient em- 
bellishment. Ravishing autumnal effects 
may be caught when sheets of bracken are 
burnished into “old gold,” the lush sum- 
mer-greens of the valleys have become 
sere and ethereal, and the vast expanses 





of the boundless prospect fade from gor- 
geous purple into the faint, aérial bloom | 
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of remote distance. Then come days of 
magic clearness, surprising the pedestrian 
as he toils up “from the depths and gul- 
lies of Danby Head,” with a view of York 
minster, twenty-three miles off, “like a 
huge ship at anchor on the surface, but 
not the extreme limit of the surface, of a 
great, smooth, still ocean.” * Nor should 
the panorama from Beacon Hill be forgot- 
ten, any more than the endless and ever- 
new combinations of rock, wood, and 
water discoverable among the romantic 
fastnesses of the Dales Heads, the far-off 
charm of the coast-views, or the intimate 
delights to be derived from daily explora- 
tions of braes, gullies, and nooks, by rivu- 
lets “ wanton and wild,” now dimpling in 
sunshine, now slipping silently along 
mossy dells, now brawling and foaming 
into rapids and cataracts. 

Such delights belong in the fullest 
measure to the naturalist; and not even 
Gilbert White was more profoundly versed 
in the manners and customs of the flying 
and crawling denizens of Selborne, than 
Dr. Atkinson in the ways and haunts of 
his irresponsible parishioners at Danby. 
Like Gilbert White, too, he is, above all, 
a bird-lover. Notso much an ornitholo- 
gist in the formal sense — although amply 
provided with ornithological knowledge 
—as a confidential acquaintance of those 
“fowls of the air” with which opportu- 
nities of intercourse have come in his 
way. Better company need not be desired. 
But admittance to the society of feathered 
tribes is not to be had for the asking. 
Natural aptitude is required, and a process 
of initiation, which must be begun early 
and continued long, to be shortened, per- 
haps, in future by the phonographic acqui- 
sition of bird-language, after the fashion 
of a recent investigator of monkey-talk. 
In the provisional absence, however, of 
the modern Melampus, the empirical re- 
production of bird-calls is often successful, 
and was particularly useful in the practice 
of alucrative and not unlearned profession 
formerly much in vogue. A _ reclaimed 
poacher, once in the service of Dr. Atkin- 
son, told him that he had often shot up to 
seven grouse, One after the other, by sum- 
moning them to the spot with a masterly 
imitation of their peculiar note. And 
the same John and his master — himself 
no less accomplished in vocal stratagems 
—took each other in on one occasion 
with ludicrous completeness. They were 
scouting for game on opposite sides of a 
low eminence; each feigned himself a 


* Moorland Parish, p. 374 
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golden plover—both were deceived. 
They approached, stealthily crouching, 
emitting the cries and answers of the 
birds they personated; then rushed up 
the final ridge with guns “at the ready,” 
to meet each his match in a fraudulent 
wearer of ahat and leggings! “Sic notus 
Ulysses?” each crestfalien dupe and im- 
postor might have demanded of his fellow- 
victim and fellow-cheat. 

Bird-life no longer presents the variety 
of forty years ago. An ornithologist, 
whether aificilis and guerulus or not, can 
hardly fail to be a daudator temporis acti. 
One species after another has become 
locally extinct; winged colonizers or in- 
mates of the district have either disap- 
peared or linger on the verge of tota! and 
final disappearance. In every part of 
England similar changes might doubtless 
be recorded. They have certainly been 
very striking in Norfolk. Dr. Jessopp 
telis us, in his “ Arcady,” that in the be- 
ginning of this century the great bustard 
was not uncommon in the flats about Sand- 
ringham; and bittern, storks, and horned 
owls have equally vanished with the 
clearing away of the scrub and heather 
attendant upon recent agricultural im- 
provements. Within Dr. Atkinson’s 
memory, the raven has been extirpated 
from Cleveland ; the barn-owl predeceased 
the raven; the screech-owl is doomed, if 
not actually gone; merlins, buzzards, and 
harriers are scarcely any longer to be seen ; 
kestrels have been “ridded out of the 
country.” The persecution of these last, 
moreover, was for crimes in which they 
were merely accomplices after the fact. 
For, if our author be right, they do no 
more than pick up the leavings of hawks 
in the way of grouse and partridges. 
“ And what,” he asks, “is the consequence, 
or one of the consequences,” of the whole- 
sale destruction of birds of prey, no less 
than of weasels, their four-footed coadju- 
tors? ‘An inordinate increase of field 
mice, long tails, and short tails, and all 
sorts of tails together.” Thus, in the 
parsonage garden alone, during eighteen 
days of last winter, thirty-five mice were 
trapped with the aid of “ mouse-catching 
enginery” of sundry and the most ap- 
proved kinds; and the farmers complain 
that in the fields these “ tim’rous beasties ” 
are “ getting to be over bad for owght with 
the holes they mak’s in the fields, and the 
heaps of earth they brings out.” “And 
this was @ propos to my complaint that 
they had got into the church, and had in- 
jured our valuable American organ to 
such an extent that it would cost several 
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pounds to make the damage good. They 
have actually eaten some of the wooden 
stop-couplers quite through.” 

Starlings are, in the pages before us, 
vindicated from the charge of devastating 
strawberry-beds. Dr. Atkinson has reared 
colonies of them, with detriment, indeed, 
to his flowers, but with none to his fruit. 
In this department blackbirds, missel- 
thrushes, and ring-ousels are the chief 
miscreants. Nor have they escaped scot- 
free. Of missel-thrushes he professes to 
have “shot scores on scores, year after 
year,” in defence of his strawberries. 


But [he continues] the moor blackbird or 
ring-ousel is the bird of all birds to “‘ walk 
into”? your fruit of the berry sort. I do not 
know for certain that birds do blush, or else 
I should say that he is the most unblushing, 
the most unabashed of all possible delin- 
quents in the fruit-stealing and wasting line. 
His effrontery exceeds that of the Irish mem- 
ber of fiction, of caricature even. The black- 
bird flies away when caught in the act with a 
startled cackle; the thrush retires with an 
apologetic cheep. But the moor blackbird — 
always a past master in birds’ Biliingsgate — 
swears at you, calls you all the choicest names 
in his repertory, blackguards you for inter- 
fering with his meal, and, if forced to make 
himself scarce, does so with the assurance, 
emphatically delivered and repeated, that 
**you are no gentleman.” (P. 320.) 

Our author deals in a proper spirit of 
scientific scepticism with the famous toad- 
in-a-hole question, of old a standing zoo- 
logical puzzle. No doubt these and other 
reptiles tolerate highly incommodious 
lodgings, ill-ventilated, and all but inac- 
cessible by so much as a floating bacillus 
germ, yet not absolutely sealed against 
communication with the outer world. 
Toads “live, and move, and have their 
being ” — arguments of whatever seeming 
cogency notwithstanding — within the 
range of the ordinary laws of organic na- 
ture. Were it otherwise, the problem of 
the habitability of the moon, and of sev- 
eral uninviting planets, would at once be 
solved. 

Of antique human colonization Cleve- 
land offers abundant traces, and Dr. At- 
kinson has much that is interesting to tell 
about ramparts and barrows—the works 
of the living and the abodes of the dead 
in pre-historic times. He is a practised 
and a wary digger, “ knows his way about ” 
in grave-mounds as few do, and can grope 
along the approaches to a funereal deposit 
with unerring instinct. His success as a 


finder has, accordingly, not been small. 
No less than forty-three cinerary vases 





disinterred by his personal exertions, be- 
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sides sundry flint arrow-heads, axe-ham- 
mers, bone-pins, and jet-beads, are now 
stored in the British Museum. And we 
join with him in regretting that “ they are 
not all grouped together as a collection 
belonging to one definite and strictly lim- 
ited Yorkshire district.” Still, that is a 
secondary matter. The main point is, 
that they have been landed high and dry 
on the shelves of a safe repository, beyond 
the reach of the rising waters of destruc- 
tion. The preservation of ancient monu- 
ments in Cleveland owes much to the 
unproductiveness of the land they occupy. 
Moor and morass have hitherto escaped 
the incursions of the plough. Butit is an 
encroaching instrument, and only a rabid 
archeologist could deplore the extension 
of arable territory. The ploughing of 
_“ Thornaby Holms” may compete in im- 
portance with the collection of many pot- 
sherds. 

The reputation of containing treasure 
has been a motive rather for the viola- 
tion of grave-mounds than for their actual 
demolition, In the Middle Ages, formal 
search-warrants were issued to applicants, 
whose quest, although it must have been 
fruitless, was persevering. And they most 
likely had had predecessors in the same 
pursuit, for every howe in Cleveland is 
marked by a central depression, where a 
shaft was, at some remote epoch, sunk 
downward towards the expected nuclear 
hoard. Tothis very day the notion of its 
presence vaguely subsists. The appro- 
priation of materials, however, from these 
tumuli furnishes profit of a more substan- 
tial kind. They are sometimes turned to 
account as quarries, without overmuch 
regard to learned solicitude for their 
contents. Dr. Atkinson’s anxious inter- 
rogatories of agents in the removal of 
stones from barrows evoked replies capa- 
ble of adding to the torments of Tantalus, 
had that ancient worthy been an antiqua- 
rian. One Philistine yeoman, to the query 
whether he had met with urns (locally, 
pannikins), answered, with supreme in- 
difference, “ Ay, a vast o’ times! Done 
wiv ’em? Whah, brussen ’em up wi’ my 
feet!” Another declared laconically that 
he had “ bunched ’em a-bits !”* 

The protective influence of superstition 
is scarcely operative in Yorkshire. Here, 
as in other regions virtually Scandinavian, 
grave-mounds are often assigned as their 
residences to certain dwarfish folk, origi- 
nally, perhaps, representing the spirits of 
those interredinthem. So that the notion 


* History of Cleveland, p. 85. 
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of their being the hiding-places of precious 
metals is really of the legendary kind ex- 
emplified in the story of the Nibelungen 
treasure, and is quite disconnected from 
any reasonable anticipation of enrichment 
with the relics of pre-historic splendor. 
The underground personages in charge of 
these mysterious accumulations are usu- 
ally regarded as of a somewhat captious 
and irascible disposition — as, on the 
whole, “ ill to anger ” — and in the Isle of 
Man, no longer ago than in 1859, a heifer 
was actually sacrificed and burnt by way 
of atonement to the unseen inmates for 
the desecration of one of their sepulchral 
abodes.* The Cleveland mannikins are, 
however, comparatively tolerant, since 
they have hitherto refrained from exacting 
penalties of any description for archzo- 
logical digging and burrowing. 

In fundamental character the tumuli of 
the district present little diversity. All 
are technically “round barrows ;” all 
contain cremated remains deposited in 
earthenware vessels. A few bronze im- 
plements are found near the coast — none 
onthemoors. Traces of many successive 
interments in the same barrow are fre- 
quently met with, and our author counted 
in one no less than sixteen distinct de- 
posits, extending most probably oves@a 
long series of years. One case was noted 
by him of obviously deliberate, seemingly 
contemptuous, scattering and wasting of 
the antecedent remains to make room for 
those of a new-comer, belonging possibly 
to a race of victorious invaders. But the 
neolithic chronicle merges very quickly 
into reverie. 

In truth [we read in the work before us, 
p- 147] there were many things in the inte- 
rior of these old-world burying-places to set 
the thoughtful man thinking and the specula- 
tive man imagining, guessing, reconstructing. 
No two of those of the larger size were built 
of the same material or planned on precisely 
the same principle. Inone I found a circular 
platform of symmetrically piled stone. It 
was twenty feet in diameter, nearly six feet in 
vertical depth, with a cist neatly constructed 
in the centre, and the entire level surface of it 
covered six inches deep with the whitest, 
snowiest sand. It was years upon years, 
twenty-four or twenty-five, I should say, be- 
fore I ascertained where that sand could have 
been procured from. I knew of its existence, 
but not in anything like sufficient purity to 
supply a tithe of what I saw bestrewing that 
platform. And the place at which, as [I at 
last ascertained, it could have been obtained 
in the requisite whiteness and quantity, was at 
least seven miles distant in a linear direction. 


* Boyd Dawkins, Early Man in Britain, p. 333. 
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They were not economists ot trouble, 
those shadowy, laborious builders. At 
the heart of one large grave hill Dr. At- 
kinson found a cairn made up of basaltic 
masses, heaped together into a conical pile 
— sixteen feet in diameter, six in vertical 
height. There could be no uncertainty 
about their place of origin, 


Everybody [he says] has heard of the 
‘*Whinstone dike’’ that runs transversely 
across Cleveland, entering the district no 
great way from Yarm, and running a south- 
easterly course of nearly thirty-five miles, only 
slightly deflected from a perfectly direct line. 
It was this whinstone or basaltic dike which 
had furnished every individual block in the 
whole of that very considerable cairn, and the 
nearest point at which it could have been ob- 
tained in the quantities employed was at least 
three miles and a half away, and across the 
untracked moor, with swamp and morass to 
cross and recross on the route... . 

As arule, I should say that the constituent 
materials of all the largest howes — and some 
of them are very large, one being ninety feet 
in diameter at the base, and even still thirteen 
feet in height — were brought from a distance. 
There are no signs of excavation, or even of 
removal of the former surface, anywhere in 
their vicinity; I have ascertained that by 
direct personal examination. I am inclined 
to think, too, that the work was done not 
only very carefully, but very systematically, 
whether merely for the due preservation of 
symmetry, or, it night be, under the direc- 
tion of some chief, or the personal oversight 
and engineering of some skin-clad ‘‘ clerk of 
the works,”’ with curiously tattooed body and 
limbs. (P. 148.) 

All that can be said as to the date of 
these enigmatical monuments is that it 
was later than that of the “long barrows ” 
constructed to receive inhumed remains. 
These are generally attributed to the 
Iberian or Silurian race, exhibited in 
sample to modern ethnologists by the 
Basques of the Pyrenees, but submerged 
in England by a Celtic invasion, The 
howe-builders of Cleveland were, then, 
in their day, victors and heroes. They 
moved in the van of civilization; their 
advent implied progress and, after a fash- 
ion, culture. For they were acquainted 
with the use of bronze, and the use of 
bronze imported an incalculable gain of 
power. Not until Caesar landed on the 
coast of Kent did they meet their supe- 
riors, But that was after many centuries, 

Dr. Atkinson shows, with great proba- 
bility, that the supposed “British vil- 
lages of Cleveland mark, not the sites of 
dwellings of any kind, but the scenes of 
antique mining operations. These exten- 


sive groups of circular depressions are | 
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situated, very remarkably, just where the 
ironstone of that region crops out; and 
this significant indication is confirmed ‘by 
the presence (not always, however, in close 
proximity to the pits) of numerous cinder- 
hills or slag-heaps, attesting the reduction, 
in considerable quantities, of iron ore. 
* Jet-holes,” too, are extant, reminding our 
attentive observer of the “ flint-pits” of 
Norfolk; and the fidelity with which the 
course of mineral-bearing strata in general 
is followed by collections of disused shafts 
affords convincing evidence that their 
arrangement had designed reference to 
subterranean wealth. Careful exploration 
might finally disprove the “ British vil- 
lage ” theory, by disclosing horizontal in 
connection with the vertical workings ; and 
the trial would, at any rate, be well worth 
making. Some light might, by the same 
means, be thrown upon the identity of the 
miners —at presenta matter of conjecture, 
although the Romans are traditionally 
credited with the discovery of the iron 
treasures of Cleveland. 

It was certainly, however, not the Ro- 
mans who constructed the singular defen- 
sive works known as the “ Danes’ Dyke,” 
the “ Argam Lines,” and the “ Scamridge 
Trenches.” Their strategic value has 
been recognized by high military author- 
ities, but can be fully appreciated only 
through the realization of the ancient state 
of the country. They strike across the 
echeloned moorland ridges, so as to block 
“certain lines of communication between 
the Cleveland seaboard and the interior.” 
But in the earliest historic times, “ all that 
was not moorland in the entire Dales dis- 
trict was a series of swampy marshes, 
intergrown rather than overgrown with 
wood and forest,” and still more was this 
the case in pre-historic times; hence the 
blocking of the lines in question was tan- 
tamount to the total inhibition of the 
march of any force from the interior 
against the invaders from the sea. 


Moreover [we are told] all these dikes seem 
to have one general feature in common, and 
to indicate one special intention. As defen- 
sive works at all, they are defensive against 
attacks delivered from the south, and in no 
other direction whatever. Wherever the 
works are left sufficiently undamaged by time 
or depredation to admit of adequate examina- 
tion, that is the direct testimony of them. 
There is.one, for instance, of which a small 
section is yet so far intact as to permit it to be 
definitely asserted that the front of it, facing 
south, has been faced with stone, and had a 
deep ditch before it. Besides, as it would 


appear from what is left still standing, stone 
posts have been set thickly along the crest of it, 
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of nearly four feet in height above the surface, 
and yet almost flush with the aforesaid stone- 
faced front. (P. 154.) 


The successive lines of fortification 
commemorate, in General Pitt Rivers’s 
opinion, successive stages of occupation, 
one base being at Flamborough Head, 
while another (Dr. Atkinson thinks) may 
be identified in the remarkable fortifica- 
tion at Eston Nab. Nor are we left 
wholly in the dark as to the kinship of 
the constructors. A cutting through the 
Danes’ Dyke revealed the fact that the 
laborers employed on it “not only used 
flint implements, but made them, and, 
moreover, made them on the spot.” Chip- 
pings, spicula, remnants of flint, lay as 
thickly spread within the piled earth 


as the shavings and scraps and odds and ends 
of wood below the joiner’s bench. The infer- 
ence was obvious. While the works, mis- 
named the Danes’ Dyke, were yet in progress, 
while they lacked still some feet of the in- 
tended or ultimate height and massiveness, 
some among the host of the builders were 
plying their vocation as makers and fashion- 
ers of those indispensable flint weapons and 
implements. There lay the little piles and 
accumulations of the chips and refuse mate- 
rial, ready to be covered up and preserved by 
the next course in the building of the bulwark, 
and for discovery and cross-questioning and 
interpretation by the modern military engi- 
neer. 


These pre-historic sappers, however, 
like the mound builders in their vicinity, 
may have been in possession of such 
latest improvements as bronze imple- 
ments, while still predominantly employ- 
ing stone tools. There, as elsewhere, the 
ages considerably overlapped. The transi- 
tion was gradual, seeming at first of little 
moment, yet fraught, in point of fact, with 
the future destinies of rival peoples. 


What then [our author asks], is to hinder 
the inference that the Danes’ Dyke invaders, 
wielders of bronze weapons as well as users 
of flint-headed arrows and javelins, prevailed 
over the simply stone-weaponed denizens of 
the land of which they had arrived as the 
invaders; that, as prevailing, they became 
occupiers; and that, as occupiers, they left 
those intelligible, if not communicative, me- 
morials of themselves which have been so 
abundantly met with in the grave mounds and 
earthworks of the district ? (P. 158.) 


The deduction is plausible, and enables 
us, if its validity be admitted, to realize 
with some distinctness the method by 
which the first Aryan invasion of Britain 
was accomplished. The builders of the 


Danes’ Dyke and the Argam Lines (an-| 





'cestors, probably, of the woad-stained 


ancient Britons) set cautiously and res- 
olutely about the business of securing 
their position in the country. And, their 
position once secured, they were equally 
determined in exterminating their prede- 
cessors. Their hostility was implacable. 
But the measure that they meted out was 
filled to the brim later for themselves, In 
the very same corners of these islands 
whither, with fire and sword, they drove 
the Silures, they were afterwards glad to 
find refuge from the devastating Teutons ; 
and, accordingly, a Silurian element, char- 
acterized by the short stature, swarthy 
complexion, and round skulls of the indi- 
viduals constituting it, can be discrim- 
inated among the Celtic populations of 
Wales, the Highlands of Scotland, and the 
province of Munster in Ireland.* 

The speech and traditions of modern 
Cleveland folk are curiously assertive of 
their Danish descent—or rather were 
until lately. For local distinctions of all 
kinds are rapidly growing to be things of 
the past. Take as an example the good 
old Yorkshire dialect, which has within 
living memory lapsed from a thriving 
actuality into a subject of antiquarian re- 
search. To the rising generation it is 
already in great measure an unknown 
tongue. The old people, who knew no 
School-Board English, and with whom the 
pithy phrases of their forefathers were 
current coin, stamped with many a quaint, 
half-effaced superscription, have carried 
the implicit lore of their familiar talk with 
them to the grave; except in so far as it 
has been rescued, of set purpose, by such 
philological inquirers as our present au- 
thor, who, during the long period of his 
incumbency at Danby, has been inde- 
fatigable in collecting and recording the 
perishing relics of Anglo-Danish speech. 
Stored in the museum of his admirable 
glossary, a large stock of these are now at 
least safe from the impending doom of 
oblivion, if no longer privileged, in their 
dried and dissected state, to breathe the 
breath of common life. Their salvage is 
all the more important that the Yorkshire 
idiom has given rise to no popular litera- 
ture, and can scarcely be said to survive in 
the inept imitations met with in “ Nicholas 
Nickleby ” and‘other foreign productions 
of the same class. The total submer- 
gence of its peculiarities then was immi- 
nent, and would have been irreparable, 
within the area of Cleveland, but for the 
discerning labors of the Vicar of Danby. 


* Bovd Dawkins, op. cit , p. 330 
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These peculiarities are mainly of Scan- 
dinavian origin. For the Danes in the 
ninth and tenth centuries did a great deal 
more than take formal possession of that 
part of the Anglian domain. They peo- 
pled it effectually ; and people it, in their 
descendants, to this hour. This could be 
surely inferred, if other evidence were 
lacking, from the character of many trans- 
mitted popular customs and beliefs. A 
wedding in Cleveland is still to some ex- 
tent in fact, what it is in Norway in name 
—a “ bride-race ” (Bry/-dup, equivalent to 
Braut-lauf). The ceremonies of “ mar- 
riage by capture,” it is true, survive very 
faintly, and will before long have ceased 
to survive at all. But foot-races, the 
dwindled representatives of the steeple- 
chase to the bride’s door of days gone by, 
are still run for ribbons given by the 
bride; and the antique, if less significant, 
custom of drinking the “bride-ale,” is 
probably even now respected in out-of-the- 
way villages by the production and con- 
sumption of sundry “hot-pots” on the 
return journey of the wedding party from 
church. 

A corresponding word to “bridal” 
(bride-ale) is the Yorkshire and Norse 
“arval,” ¢.¢. heir-ale. ‘More honored,” 
indeed, “in the breach than in the observ- 
ance ” was the Scandinavian practice of 
holding a grand carouse in honor of the 
heir’s succession to his father’s estates, 
replaced, in our northern counties, by a 
funeral feast on a scale commensurate 
with the dignity of the deceased. The 
guests invited on these by no means 
mournful occasions might, not uncom- 
monly, number three hundred; and the 
beef and bacon set on the groaning board 
were to be estimated by the hundred- 
weight. But the proportions of these 
colossal repasts are on the wane. For- 
merly, in connection with them, ‘‘arval- 
bread,” made with spice and currants — 
evidently another form of cross-buns — 
was distributed to the poor; of late, 
“funeral-biscuits ” served with wine to 
the departing company, have been substi- 
tuted. 

The fairies of Cleveland combine the 
characteristics of the “ tripping elves ” of 
the South with those of Northern trolls 
and goblins. They are practical and ener- 
getic little people. They 


make and wash butter, and even tub it, or 
put it down for keeping; wash their linen 
industriously, nay, even noisily; fire their 
bolts at animals; dance around the fairy ring; 
are capable of inflicting mischief on sabbed 


take charge of deserted children, rear them to 
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manhood, protect them through life, and bury 
them when dead; abstract children; stand in 
need of the services of human midwives; re- 
sist the building of churches, destroying the 
work done in the day and /utting the materials 
to a spet less objectionable to themselves by 
night; haunt certain tumuli or howes as their 
chosen residence; live underground, and the 
like. (Cleveland Glossary, p. 18.) 


The various elements they embody 
were perhaps originally furnished by the 
benignant white and the malignant black 
spirits of the air and earth respectively. 
Some criteria for distinguishing them are 
provided in the ‘Cleveland Glossary.” 
Thus, only true elves dance 


While overhead the moon 
Sits arbitress. 

But the practice of handicrafts or man- 
ual operations belongs of right to the 
troll kind of being. They too are alone 
responsible for the abduction of children, 
although grown-up men or women may be 
detained in fairyland by “ black spirits or 
white, blue spirits or grey.” Trolls, on 
the other hand, are unacquainted with the 
peculiar description of archery in vogue 
among elves. Pre-historic stone imple- 
ments are, in many parts of the world, 
associated with supernatural agencies. 
They come from the sky, it is widely be- 
lieved, and in Germany require seven or 
nine years to reach the surface of the 
ground, from the depth to which they had 
been driven by the impetus of their fall. 
When found they may, under discreet 
guidance, be turned to manifold account. 
They avail, for instance, to increase the 
productiveness of milch cows, to cure 
juvenile ailments, and to avert the stroke 
of lightning. Imitations of them serve 
the Greeks as amulets, and are strung into 
luck-bringing necklaces in Bosnia.* In 
northern Europe those of the axe shape 
rank as thunderbolts, or “ Thor’s ham- 
mers,” flint arrowheads as “elf darts.” 
Such are the weapons fabricated by the 
Yorkshire elves and mischievously dis- 
charged against cattle, with the result of 
producing attacks curable, like the wound 
of Telephus, only with the instrument of 
its infliction. The affected animal is 
either touched with an “awf shot,” or 
made to drink water in which one has been 
dipped. Similarly, in Scandinavian coun- 
tries, a beast suddenly struck down by 
sickness is unhesitatingly pronounced to 
be “elf shot.” 

In the childhood of Danby folk now 
decrepit, the fairies had a “ desper’t haunt 


* Boyd Dawkins, Early Man in Britain, p. 336, 
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o’ thae hillsides iust ahint the public” at 
Fairy Cross Plains. There the rings 
where they danced were the largest and 
best kept to be seen for miles around, and 
it was a favorite pastime with children to 
run round and round in them, taking good 
care, however, to stop short of completing 
a ninefold circuit. Otherwise — and the 
persuasion was deeply rooted — the watch- 
ful elves, always eager to secure human 
prisoners, would have been enabled to re- 
move the overbold runner to their own 
abodes there to dwell in durance for aye. 
The avenue to those abodes was by an 
adjacent culvert, where the “ moonshine 
revellers,” represented by “a little green 
man with a queer sort of a hat on him,” 
had many a time and oft been seen to dis- 
appear. But here the husband of the old 
lady acting as our author’s informant in- 
terposed the query, “* Why, where do they 
live, then?” “ Why, under t’ grund, to be 
sure.” ‘ Nay, nay,” says the hoary scep- 
tic, “ how can they live under t’ grund?” 
The rejoinder was prompt and proved 
conclusive. “Why, the moudiwarps 
(moles) does, and why not the fairies ?” 

Among the diversified ranks of those 
who 


run 
By the triple Hecate’s team 


the Yorkshire “ hobs ” are pre-eminent for 
the odd grittiness (so to speak) of their 
personality. The portraiture of dwarfs 
is usually more individual than that of 
fairies, and hobs are pretty closely akin to 


that pygmean race 
Beyond the Indian mount. 


They resemble the trows of Shetland in 
being of the male sex only, but are un- 
troubled by their hankering after human 
wives. At Unst,®* and by the Fitful Head, 
it is well known that giri-babies need to 
be secured by very special precautions 
from being spirited away to the weird 
realm of those who 


follow darkness like a dream; 


while among the Dales Heads they are 
comparatively safe — hobs being far more 
perfectly “exempt from ladies” than 
trows. Nor do they form so well-marked 
a race. They have, indeed, properly 
speaking, no collective existence. Each 
is an individual apart, localized and spe- 
cialized in separately rooted traditions. 
The nineteenth century has been too much 
for them; yet they were, on the whole, 
well-intentioned and helpful beings, whose 


* Mrs. Saxby, Home of a Naturalist, p. 194. 
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improvement off the face of the earth is 
much to be deplored. One who dwelt in 
a cave at Runswick was in high repute for 
curing the whooping cough. Parents 
were accustomed to take their children to 
the residence of the elfin doctor, invoking 
his aid in the following simple formula : — 


Hob-hole Hob; Mah bairn’s gettin’ t’kin’ 


cough: 
Tak’ ’t off! Tak’ ’t off! 


A still more serviceable hob was he of 
Hart Hall, in Glaisdale. Lucky was the 
farmer whose hay, in a “ catchy ” time, he 
interested himself in saving. No room 
was left for misgivings about the result. 
When all seemed on the point of being 
lost, then the sturdy sprite mysteriously 
came to the rescue. He was not, indeed, 
to be counted upon as an ordinary farm 
hand, but reserved himself chiefly for 
emergencies. “ What mortal strength was 
clearly incapable of, that was the work 
which Hob took upon himself.” His dis- 
appearance ensued upon an injudicious 
attempt to recompense his exertions. One 
moonlit night a spying boy discerned him, 
through a chink in the barn door, as a 
“little brown man, a’ covered wi’ hair, 
spangin’ about wi’ the flail like one mad.” 
He was poorly clad in “a ragged sort of a 
sark,” and the Hart Hall folk, fearing he 
must suffer from the severe cold of those 
winter nights, considerately, though un 
luckily, bethought themselves of providing 
him with warmer clothing. Soa garment 
was constructed, as like to his own as 
ee be, only of better stuff, and laid 
before nightfall in the barn —“ gay and 
handy for the little chap to notice ” when 
next he came. But alas! the effect was 
equally unwelcome and unexpected. The 
hob, who had hitherto shown himself per- 
fectly disinterested, could not brook the 
insult implied by so shabby an offering. 
His wounded feelings found vent in rhyme, 
and an indignant couplet declared at once 
his contempt for the offending vesture 
and his intention (but too punctually ful- 
filled) of ** cooming nae mair” to wield his 
potent, if shadowy, flail. No other result 
could, in fact, have been anticipated, since 
“elves, hobs, and fairies” are notoriously 
never seen twice by mortaleyes. And so, 
in this “drudging goblin,” a highly eco- 
nomical form of machine came to a stand- 
still in Cleveland. 

A much less eligible familiar was the 
“ Farndale Hob,” about whom Professor 
Phillips tells a story, well known in Danish 
folklore, and at home also in Lancashire. 
His impish tricks were long endured by 
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the farmer specially singled out as their 
victim, but at last grew to such a pitch 
that removal from Farndale was deter- 
mined upon as the only means of escape 
from the torment they inflicted. 


Early in the morning [accordingly] as he 
was on his way, with his household goods in 
a cart, a neighbor meeting him said, ‘‘Ah 
sees thou’s flitting.” ‘‘ Ay,’ cries Hob out 
of the churn, ‘‘ ay, we’se flittin’.”? On which 
the farmer, concluding that change of abode 
would not rid him of his troublesome inmate, 


turned his horse’s head homeward again. 


Dr. Atkinson animadverts upon some ob- 
vious incongruities in the professor’s ver- 
sion of the incident, and chiefly upon the 
incredible levity with which the important 
and half-executed project of a “ flitting ” 
was abandoned on the discovery that the 
household tormentor reckoned as part of 
the household furniture, all the attendant 
difficulties of the revocare gradum being 
quietly ignored. About the substantial 
genuineness and antiquity of the little 
legend, however, there can be no manner 
of doubt. 

Another, but a harmless, specimen of 
the same class was called, from his chosen 
residence, a cave in the Mulgrave Woods, 
“ Hobtrush Hob.”* He was inaccessible 
to callers, not from any avowed unwilling- 
ness to receive them, but owing to the in- 
variably unfinished state of his toilet at 
the moment of their approach. He was 
always engaged, just then, in the critical 
operation of “tying on his left foot shoe,” 
and in spite of his professed polite expec- 
tation to the contrary, it never got actually 
completed until after their departure.t 
Hence, Hobtrush Hob remained a nominis 
umobra to the last. 

“Fifty years ago,” our author remarks, 
“the whole atmosphere of the folklore 
firmament in this district was so sur- 
charged with the being and the works of 
the witch, that one seemed able to trace 
her presence and her activity in almost 
every nook and corner of the neighbor- 
hood.” The black art was omnipresent to 
the popular imagination; tales of sorcery 
and diabolical transformations were rife, 
and are probably still recounted at old- 
fashioned firesides. But the most “noted 
witches’? have ceased from troubling, 
and their exploits figure mainly in tradi- 
tions. They related predominantly to 
the abstraction of milk and the injuring 
of cattle —a point upon which Yorkshire 


* “ Hob” is a corruption of Robin, as “* Hodge”’ of 
Roger. Skeat, Etymological Dictionary, Hod. 
t Cleveland Glossary, p. 263. 
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farmers feel very sensibly — and were ac- 
complished, not infrequently, under the 
appearance of a glowering and obviously 
uncanny hare. The prominence of this 
animal in witch stories is not peculiar to 
Danby. Those met with not only on the 
Scottish Border, but even in Dorsetshire, 
include the same relationship. 

The accusations they involved were not 
wholly gratuitous. Their heroines were, 
for the most part, malevolent hags, besides 
being professed sorceresses ; and the pro- 
fession was, at any rate in some parts 
of the world, connected with frightful im- 
pieties. Nay, they really exercised some 
obscure, apparently preternatural, influ- 
ence of the nature, in Mr. Atkinson’s 
opinion, of animal magnetism, and exer- 
cised it for evil purposes. So that they 
were far from being spotlessly innocent of 
the crimes imputed to them. Among 
these avarice was not conspicuous. The 
Weird Sisters of the Dales were more 
malicious than mercenary; whereas the 
“Wise Man,” pitted against the witch, 
traded freely upon the credulity of his 
dupes. His charms, though efficacious, 
were costly. ‘ Witch-wood,” on the other 
hand, procured by private initiative, af- 
forded an economical, if scarcely so secure 
aremedy. It might be a case of “penny 
wise, pound foolish.” For the conditions 
upon which its potency against the spells 
of the evil-disposed depended were some- 
what complicated. Naturally, to begin 
with, it should be cut from the rowan, or 
mountain ash ; but not with the first handy 
implement, or at any convenient time or 
season. Only with a household knife, and 
only on St. Helen’s day, should the lop- 
ping be done. Nor was every rowan-tree 
available as a source of supply. One pre- 
viously unknown to the operator could 
alone furnish the desired antidote. Witch- 
wood, then, to be truly invincible, had to 
be sought far afield. Moreover, a differ- 
ent route was prescribed for bringing it 
home from that followed in the quest for 
it. The neglect of this final precaution 
might mar the whole purpose of the expe- 
dition. 

Whether these conditions [Dr. Atkinson 
remarks, p. 99] were always and punctili- 
ously observed by the devout believers in the 
power of the witch, and in the prophylactic 
efficacy of the witch-wood, I am not able from 
positive knowledge or information to affirm ; 
but I am quite well aware that the consump- 
tion of the article in question was by no means 
small, and that, too, even within the period of 
my personal acquaintance with the district. 

But there were other means of anticipating 
or obviating such harm and loss, and rot a 
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few, besides these already mentioned. Thus, 
I knew an old lady —a dear, canny old body 
she was—who, before she proceeded to 
churn, invariably took forcible measures to 
expel the witch, or any witch emissary, who 
might, in the malice of her intention, have 
lodged herself in the churn. And this she 
did by proceeding to throw one pinch of salt 
into the fire and another into the churn, re- 
peating the alternate sprinkling until the mys- 
tic number of nine times for each had been 
completed. Another and not ineffectual 
method on the like occasion was— in order, I 
suppose, to make the place too hot to hold 
the witch — to take the kitchen poker, heated 
to an unmistakable red heat, and, inserting it 
at the opening or bunghole, to turn it slowly 
round, sweeping as wide a space as possible 
within the said utensil, nine several times. 
Witch-wood, too, had its allotted station in 
the dairy, and in connection with the various 
dairy vessels. So that, on the whole, the 
witches must have had a hard time of it to 
get in, and it would almost seem, having 
somehow or other got in, a harder time still 
to maintain the position they had won. But, 
on conning over the old woman’s recipe for 
the gathering of effectually serviceable witch- 
wood, we see there was a good deal to think 
of, and a good deal to be very punctilious 
over, and that a lapse in any one of the partic- 
ulars named might easily be fatal to the virtue 
of the whole season’s stock of the article. 


Considering, too, the anguish of surviving 
doubt and the driving power of blind fear, 
it is scarcely surprising that the Wise 
Man, or anti-conjuror, had numerous 
clients, and drove a roaring trade. 
“Society,” according to Emerson, 
“never advances; it recedes as fast on 
one side as it gains on the other.” We 
should be sorry to think that the “ process 
of the suns” brought so little benefit to 
the “heirs of all the ages;” yet it must 
be confessed that, in the matter of super- 
stition, each class of society dwells in its 
own glass house. The highest culture 
and the most abject credulity are, indeed, 
at the lofty stage of civilization reached by 
our world, particularly apt to be combined. 
“ All the fables of the legend, and the 
Talmud, and the Alcoran” might with 
ease be imposed upon the “ theosophic ” 
mind; “esoteric” religion deals in narra- 
tives, if anything, more improbable, and 
certainly less romantically wild, than those 
of witches’. rides to Blaakulla or the 
Brocken; and there is little to choose, in 
point of !rasibility, between transportation 
on a broomstick and conveyance in the 
shape of an “astral body” to a remote 
goal of pilgrimage. The mystical and the 
marvellous have lost none of their antique 
attractiveness. “ Double gangers” may 
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be met at London dinner-parties ; mediums 
and charlatans do not Jack customers for 
their unsubstantial wares; psychical in- 
fluences pervade clubs and boudoirs ; pre- 
monitions are noted with eager faith; 
divination and fortune-telling are prac- 
tised, secundum artem, in the best society. 
Qui vult decipi, decipiatur. And all these 
more or less noxious follies are but ripples 
on the surface of a dark pool of genuine 
iniquity, the depths of which, if report 
speaks truly, are being sounded in other 
centres of contemporary civilization, as 
they have been sounded at various epochs 
of the past. 

The value, meanwhile, of the record of 
rustic phases of life and thought supplied 
by “ Forty Years in a Moorland Parish” 
is great, and will continually increase. It 
has been written not a day too soon. 
Forty years hence, most of the lore em- 
balmed in it would have sunk too far out 
of sight for recovery by the most skilful 
and curious inquirer. Its author is, then, 
to be congratulated on the timely opportu- 
nities placed at his disposal; yet still 
more on the patience, industry, and ability 
by which he has been enabled to turn 
them toaccount. The reading public, too, 
is to be congratulated on the possession 
of a book really deserving the name, 
because conveying original information 
in a highly agreeable and appropriate 
style. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
COWPER’S LETTERS. 


It is often said that the delightful art of 
letter-writing is dead. No doubt circum- 
stances are not so favorable to it as they 
once were, as they were, for instance, in 
the last century, the golden age of the 
letter-writer. It never does to have too 
much of a good thing, and so Rowland 
Hill, and penny posts, and hourly deliv- 
eries, have very nearly killed the old-fash- 
ioned letter which rambled and gossiped 
and wandered at will up and down all 
sorts of subjects, overflowing into every 
corner of the paper except just the little 
space required for the address on one side 
and the seal on the other. When you paid 
fourpence, or sixpence, or more for a let- 
ter, or had had the trouble of asking a Par- 
liamentary acquaintance for a frank, you 
naturally took your money’s worth. And 
then in the last century everybody seems 
to have had plenty of time; nowadays we 
are all in a hurry from morning to night. 
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And hurry, which ruins nearly everything 
from bootlaces to epic poems, is no friend 
to letters, though not so fatal to them as to 
mere ambitious productions. Byron may 
dash down on his paper, in his headlong, 
helter-skelter sort of way, the last witti- 
cisms and personalities that happen to be 
simmering in his excited brain, and the 
effect is very characteristic and very tell- 
ing. But the best letters cannot be writ- 
ten so. Hurry and exuberance of this 
kind weary in the end, and leave an un- 
comfortable sensation of disorder and 
unrest in the mind; the highest produc- 
tions of every kind, in art, or music, or 
literature, however intense may be the 
immediate delight they give, leave the 
mind to settle in the end into a sort of 
quiet enjoyment. The pleasure over, we 
rest in calm satisfaction. And this must 
be the law in letter-writing, as in every- 
thing else, if letters are to be read. They 
can only rank as literature by submitting 
to conditions to which literature submits. 
And there will not only be the general 
conditions attached to all composition to 
be taken into account, but special condi- 
tions attached to this particular form of 
composition. It is at first sight a little 
doubtful what the characteristics of a 
good letter are. Some people think it 
merely a matter of conversation through 
the post ; and there is certainly a good deal 
to be said for this theory; the elaborately 
composed letter is the worst possible let- 
ter. Ease and naturalness, lightness of 
touch, the sense for the little things 
which are the staple of conversation and 
correspondence as well as of life, the ever- 
present consciousness that one is simply 
one’s self and not an author or an editor, 
are of all qualities the most essential in a 
letter. A good letter is like a good pres- 
ent—a link between two personalities, 
having something of each in it. It is 
emphatically from one man or woman, to 
another, in contrast, for instance, to a 
newspaper, which is from nobody or any- 
body to anybody or nobody. But if this 
were all, Byron would be incontestably the 
best of our letter-writers. Nothing could 
possibly be more personal, and character- 
istic, and spontaneous, than his letters; 
his likes and dislikes, his pleasures and 
disappointments, his passing fancies, 
schemes, whims, are poured out in them 
with a force and freshness which are un- 
rivalled and inimitable. It is just as if he 
were talking, and talking with the freedom 
and openness of a man at a friendly sup- 
per-party; and of course his evident 
frankness doubles the interest and impor- 
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tance of it all. But after all writing is not 
talking, and an exuberance which might 
perhaps be delightful, when broken by 
other voices and lighted up by all the play 
of eye and feature, becomes after a time 
intolerable in a volume of letters. It is 
the same thing, I suppose, as one sees in 
portraits, where a too energetic or spirited 
attitude nearly always produces failure. 
Whatever makes a claim to permanence 
must have at least a suggestion of repose 
about it. 

English literature is fairly rich in good 
letters, and in the very first rank of the best 
come the letters of the recluse, who might 
naturally be supposed to have nothing to 
write about, the quiet, retiring, half-Meth- 
odist poet, William Cowper. They are 
written in the most beautifully easy En- 
glish, and he steers his way with unfailing 
instinct between the opposite dangers of 
pompousness and vulgarity, which are the 
Scyllaand Charybdis of the letter-writer. 
They are not set compositions, but he 
never forgets that he is writing, not talk- 
ing; they contain long discussions, yet he 
does not often forget that he is writing a 
letter and nota book. The most striking 
proof of his wonderful gifts in this direc- 
tion is the story of his life. He was not a 
leading figure in the world of fashion, like 
Horace Walpole and Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu ; he was not even a scholar or a 
man of letters with intellectual friends, 
like Gray and Carlyle; still less had he 
been behind the great political curtain 
like Chesterfield, or travelled everywhere 
and been the talk of all the world like 
Byron. Nearly all his letters are written 
upon the most ordinary subjects to the 
most ordinary people, and written either 
from Olney, which was certainly a very 
dull place, or from Weston Underwood, 
which cannot have been a very lively one. 
And yet I doubt much if a volume so 
good and readable as Mr. Benham’s “ Se- 
lected Letters of Cowper ” in the Goldea 
Treasury Series could be made out of 
those of any one else. Not even Gray, I 
fancy, in spite of the fascination of his 
character and the delicate charm of his 
humor, in spite of the combination of real 
learning with those high gifts cf imagina- 
tion and sensibility which make him a 
unique figure in the last century, has left 
so many letters likely to retain a perma- 
nent interest as Cowper. Gray’s letters 
are delightful as is everything of his, but 
simply as letters they do not seem to me 
so perfectas Cowper’s. Nor is the reason 
perhaps very hard to find. Other things 
being equal, of two writers or painters 
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the one who has chosen the better sub- 
ject will clearly succeed best. Now Cow- 
per of all writers of letters has the best 
subject, because he has no subject at all. 
And so he is led into quiet gossiping 
self-revelation, little humorous touches 
about himself and his correspondents, the 
nothings that filled up their lives as they 
fill up ours, their likes and dislikes, their 
sayings and doings, their comings and 
goings. Human nature is always and 
everywhere of the same stuff, and the 
glimpses these letters give us of kind old 
Mrs Unwin, and “ my dearest Coz,” Lady 
Hesketh, and “ Mrs. Frog,” and “ John- 
ny ” Johnson, and, fullest and best of all, 
of “ your humble me, W. C.,” can never 
lose their interest, because the human 
nature they show us is the same as we see 
around us every day, and as our sons and 
grandsons will see too when we have 
vanished in our turn as completely as 
Cowper and his friends. Not that of 
course mere accuracy is enough in draw- 
ing human nature, — that may be found — 
is found often enough — in the dullest and 
most insipid novels; it is when the eye to 
see is found in company with the power 
of feeling life’s joys and sorrows, and 
with the gift for telling the tale, that 
the books are written which never grow 
out of date. Few men have had these 
gifts more fully than Cowper, and it is a 
pity that he never wrote a novel. If he 
had done so, we might have the two 
sides of English middle-class life in the 
country and the country towns drawn in 
one picture; the simple goodness of 
the immortal vicar side by side with the 
delightful vanity and self-importance of 
Mrs. Bennett and Mrs. Allen. Perhaps, 
too, the creator of Sir Roger de Coverley 
might have found a successor; for Cowper 
recalls Addison on more than one point, 
in the quiet reserve which gives such 
charm to his humor, and in the delicacy of 
his touch as well as in the ease and purity 
of his English. Meanwhile the letters are 
the only substitute we have for the un- 
written novel, and there could not be a 
better. It would not be easy to find a 
more charming exhibition of the novelist’s 
gift of making us at once at home in the 
world to which he wishes to introduce us, 
than this little letter of Cowper’s to his 
cousin, Lady Hesketh, before her first 
visit to him at Olney. We have only to 
read its few sentences, and we can hardly 
failto carry away with us a fairly clear 
idea of what manner of man he was, a 
fairly true picture of him and his life and 
ways and surroundings, and, what is much 
LIVING AGE. VOL. LXXVI. 3948 
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more, a disposition to like him and sym- 
pathize with him, and a wish to know more 
of him. The novelist who can accomplish 
his introductory duties as well is a happy 
man; and certainly I cannot find anything 
which will serve better as an introduction 
both to Cowper and to his letters. Here 
it is. 

And now, my dear, let me tell you once 
more that your kindness in promising us a visit 
has charmed us both. I shall see you again. 
I shall hear your voice. We shall take walks 
together. I will show you my prospects, the 
hovel, the alcove, the Ouse and its banks, 
everything that I have described. Talk not 
of aninn! Mention it not for your life! We 
have never had so many visitors but we could 
easily accommodate them all; though we 
have received Unwin, and his wife, and his 
sister, and his son, all at once. My dear, I 
will not let you come till the end of May, or 
beginning of June, because before that time 
my greenhouse wil] not be ready to receive us, 
and it is the only pleasant room belonging to 
us. When the plants go out, we go in. 
line it with mats, and spread the floor with 
mats; and there you shall sit with a bed of 
mignonette at your side, and a hedge of 
honeysuckles, roses, and jasmine; and [ will 
make you a bouquet of myrtle every cay. 
Sooner than the time I mention the country 
will not be in complete beauty; and I will tell 
you what you shall find at your first entrance. 
Imprimis, as soon as you have entered the 
vestibule, if you cast a look on either side of 
you, you shall see on the right hand a box of 
my making. It is the box in which have been 
lodged all my hares, and in which lodges 
Puss* at present. But he, poor fellow, is 
worn out with age and promises to die before 
you can see him. On the right hand stands a 
cupboard, the work of the same author; it 
was once a dove-cage, but I transformed it. 
Opposite to you stands a table, which I also 
made. But a merciless servant, having 
scrubbed it till it became paralytic, it serves 
no purpose now but of ornament; and all m 
clean shoes stand under it. On the left hand, 
at the farther end of this superb vestibule, you 
will find the door of the parlor, into which I 
will conduct you, and where I will introduce 
ee to Mrs. Unwin, unless we should meet 

er before, and where we will be as happy as 
the day is long. Order yourself, my cousin, 
to the ‘‘ Swan’? at Newport and there you 
shall find me ready to conduct you to Olney. 
My dear, I have told Homer what you say 
about casks and urns, and have asked him 
whether he is sure that it is a cask in which 
Jupiter keeps his wine. He swears that it is 
a cask, and that it will never be anything bet- 
ter than a cask to eternity. So if the god is 
content with it, we must even wonder at his 
taste, and be so too. — Adieu! my dearest, 
dearest cousin, — W. C. 


* Cowper’s tame hare. 
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Did ever poet’s cousin have prettier 
welcome? There is nothing clever in the 
letter, nothing much to catch the eye or 
explain the fascination, and yet every time 
we read it we like it the better. Where 
does the charm lie? Perhaps in the 
choice and delicate English Cowper al- 
ways employs; perhaps in the simple 
prettiness of the picture, or, it may be, in 
the perfect, if unconscious, firmness and 
delicacy with which it is executed; more 
likely still, perhaps, in the attraction ex- 
ercised upon us by Cowper’s own over- 
flowing good nature which seems to have 
au affectionate word not only for his cousin 
and his hares, but for everything about him 
down to the mignonette and the roses and 
the honeysuckle, and even the poor para- 
lytic table. 

This letter belongs to the happiest 
period of his life, the time one naturally 
goes to when one wishes to see him most 
himself. If we are to date him by a floruit 
after the fashion of the Greek and Latin 
poets, 1786, the year in which this letter 
was written, would be almost exactly his 
central year. But his jetters are not con- 
fined to that happy time, and we can, if 
we like, almost follow him all through his 
life with their help. I have given a fron- 
tispiece, as it were, from his years of 
health and fame and quiet happiness ; but 
we had better now go back to the begin- 
ning, and take things orderly as they 
come, 

His life is broken into very simple divi- 
sions. He was born at Berkhampstead 
Rectory in 1731, went to school at West- 
minster, and entered at the Middle Temple 
in 1748. London was his home till 1763, 
when he first went out of his mind. He 
seems to have lived a pleasant enough life 
while in London, not much troubled with 
the law, but spending his time in a care- 
less sort of fashion with young literary 
men like himself, among whom were Lloyd 
and Colman, and perhaps Churchill. Prob- 
ably he was much like other young men 
who lived in the Temple in those days, 
when it was said of it: “The Temple 
is stocked with its peculiar beaux, wits, 
poets, critics, and every character in the 
gay world; and it is a thousand pities that 
so pretty a society should be disgraced 
with a few dull fellows who can submit to 
puzzle themselves with cases and reports.” 
From 1763 to 1765 he was in an asylum; 
and it was there that, on recovering, he 
first received those strong religious im- 
pressions which colored the rest of his 
life. Helived at Huntingdon from 1765 
to 1767, most of the time with the Unwins, 
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|a clergyman’s family with whom he be- 
came very intimate. After Mr. Unwin’s 
death in 1767, he and Mrs. Unwin moved 
to Olney, where they stayed till 1787. 
Here his poetry was mainly written, 
though his happiest days were probably 
those spent at Weston Underwood, a 
country village not far from Olney, to 
which Lady Hesketh persuaded them to 
move in 1787. There he stayed till 1795, 
and only left it because his terrible malady 
was so plainly returning that his young 
cousin, John Johnson, wished to have him 
with him in Norfolk where he could be 
always by his side. There he remained 
in different houses, but always in the same 
melancholy state, till the end came at 
Dereham in April, 1800. 

There are very few letters of the Lon- 
don period extant, but one of the few is 
so characteristic of Cowper and his easy, 
good-natured, sensible way of looking at 
life, that I must quote some of it. It is, 
if possible, truer and timelier in our day 
than it was in his; for there seems to be 
no more universally accepted doctrine 
nowadays than that the whole of life is to 
be absorbed in getting, or, equally often 
in unnecessarily increasing, the material 
means of life; no time being lost on life 
itself, in the higher meaning of the word. 
Cowper and Thurlow were in early years 
in the same attorney’s office, Perhaps 
after all to us who look back on it now, 
the obscure and comparatively poor poet 
may seem to have got as much out of life 
as the lord chancellor! There may even 
be people bold enough to maintain that 
Cowper’s life was better worth living than 
Thurlow’s even if his poetry had been a 
failure. 

But here is the letter or part of it: — 


If my resolution to be a great man was half 
so strong as it is to despise the shame of be- 
ing a little one, I should not despair of a house 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, with ail its appurte- 
nances; for there is nothing more certain, 
and I could prove it by a thousand instances, 
than that every man may be rich if he will. 
What is the industry of half the industrious 
men in the world but avarice? and, call it by 
which name you will, it almost always suc- 
ceeds. But this provokes me that a covetous 
dog, who will work by candle-light in the 
morning to get what he does not want, shall 
be praised for his thriftiness, while a gentle- 
man shall be abused for submitting to his 
wants, rather than work like an ass to relieve 
them. . . . Upon the whole, my dear Row- 
ley, there is a degree of poverty that has no 
disgrace belonging to it; that degree of it, I 
mean, in which a man enjoys clean linen and 
good company; and, if I never sink below 
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this degree of it, I care not if I never rise 
above it. This is a strange epistle, nor can I 
imagine how the devil I came to write it; but 
here it is, such as it is, and much good may 
you do with it. 


There are naturally no letters while he 
was at St. Albans, but they begin again as 
soon as he gets to Huntingdon, His ex- 
periences of keeping house for two per- 
sons are like other people’s before and 
since: — 

Dear Jok, [he is writing to Joseph Hill, 
who wa ° his business adviser through life, and 
the best of friends beside]. — Whatever you 
may think of the matter, it is no easy thing to 
keep house for two people. A man cannot 
always live upon sheep’s heads and liver and 
lights, like the lions in the Tower; and a 
joint of meat in so small a family is an endless 
incumbrance. My butcher’s bill for the last 
week amounted to four shillings and tenpence. 
I set off with a leg of lamb, and was forced to 
give part of it away to my washerwoman. 
Then I made an experiment upon a sheep’s 
heart, and that was too little. Next I put 
three pounds of beef into a pie, and this had 
like to have been too much, for it lasted three 
days, though my landlord was admitted to a 
share of it. Then as to small beer, I am 
puzzled to pieces about it. I have bought as 
much for a shilling as will serve us at least a 
morth, and it is grown sour already. In 
short, I never knew how to pity poor tion 
keepers before; but now I cease to wonder 
at the politic cast which their occupation usu- 
ally gives to their countenance, for it is really 
a matter full of perplexity. 


Huntingdon must have seemed a quiet 
place after London, but Cowper seems to 
have settled down easily enough. “ Here 
is a card assembly,” he writes, “and a 
dancing assembly, and a horse race, anda 
club, and a bowling green, — so that I am 
well off, you perceive, in point of diver- 
sions; especially as I shall go to ’em just 
as much as I should if I lived a thousand 
miles off.” The chief attraction to him 
was apparently the river. ‘“ The river 
Ouse, — I forget how they spell it — is the 
most agreeable circumstance in this part 
of the world; at this town it is, I believe, 
as wide as the Thames at Windsor; nor 
does the silver Thames better deserve 
that epithet, nor has it more flowers upon 
its banks, these being attributes, which, in 
strict truth, belong to neither. Fluellen 
would say, they are as like as my fingers 
to my fingers, and there is salmon in both. 
It is a noble stream to bathe in, and I shall 
make that use of it three times a week, 
having introduced myself to it for the first 
time this morning.” 


Having given bits from these letters to | 
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Hill, I ought not to omit what may be re- 
garded as, in a certain sense, the other 
side of the picture. In the earnestness 
and enthusiasm of his new-born religious 
feelings he had entered with the Unwins 
on a course of life which was very danger- 
ous to one who had suffered as he had, 
and which indeed was not long in showing 
itself so. This is how they lived: — 


We breakfast commonly between eight and 
nine ; till eleven we read either the Scripture, 
or the sermons of some faithful preacher of 
those holy mysteries; at eleven we attend 
Divine Service, which is performed here twice 
every day; and from twelve to three we sep- 
arate and amuse ourselves as we please. 
During that interval I either read in my own 
apartment, or walk, or ride, or work in the 
garden. We seldom sit an hour after dinner ; 
but, if the weather permits, adjourn to the 
garden, where, with Mrs. Unwin and her son, 
I have generally the pleasure of religious con- 
versation till tea-time. If it rains, or is too 
windy for walking, we either converse within 
doors, or sing some hymns of Martin’s collec- 
tion; and, by the help of Mrs. Unwin’s harp- 
sichord, make up a tolerable concert, in which 
our hearts, I hope, are the best and most 
musical performers. After tea, we sally forth 
to walk in good earnest. Mrs. Unwin is a 
good walker, and we have generally travelled 
about four miles before we see home again. 
At night we read and converse as before till 
supper, and commonly finish the evening 
either with hymns or a sermon, and last of all 
the family are called to prayers. 


Well might Lady Hesketh say after- 
wards, with reference to days spent in 
similar fashion with Mr. Newton; “to 
such a tender mind, and to such a wounded 
yet lively imagination, as our cousin’s, I 
am persuaded that eternal praying and 
preaching was too much.” There are, no 
doubt, many specially gifted spiritual na- 
tures who can literally obey the “ Think 
of God more frequently than you breathe ” 
of Epictetus, or the ‘Pray without ceas- 
ing” of St. Paul; but they are the rare 
exceptions who combine the saints’ love 
of God and sense of sin with an ease and 
cheerfulness of temperament which in any 
one else would be called Epicurean, The 
attempt to enforce such a life produces, if 
the first of the qualities be wanting, the 
cold and formal religion of the monk o£ 
the fifteenth century; if the second le 
absent, as in Cowper’s case, it produces 
melancholy or despair. 

Less than a year after this letter was 
written Mr. Unwin died, and Cowper and 
Mrs. Unwin went to live at Olney. They 
stayed there nearly twenty years, and 
through Cowper’s letters we are as well 
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acquainted with their life there as if we 
had been their next-door neighbors. His 
way of noting and describing all sorts of 
details and small matters, which other 
people would have passed over, makes our 
picture of the little house at Olney and its 
inhabitants as complete as an interior by 
Teniers or Ostade; only fortunately the 
inhabitants are rather more attractive than 
the boors who are too often the only 
figures in Dutch pictures. A neat and 
careful gentleman of the eighteenth cen- 
tury like Cowper, particular about his 
wigs and buckles being of the fashionable 
shape, was not likely to crowd his canvas 
with the drunken ostlers and ploughmen 
of Olney. His subjects are himself and 
his friends, and after them just the first 
thing beside, whatever it might be, that 
came into his head. Here is his theory of 
letter-writing :-— 


My Dear FRIEND, — You like to hear 
from me; this is a very good reason why I 
should write. But I have nothing to say; 
this seems equally a good reason why I should 
not. Yet if you had alighted from your horse 
at our door this morning, and at this present 
writing, being five o’clock in the afternoon, 
had tound occasion to say to me, ‘* Mr. Cow- 
per, you have not spoke since I came in; 
have you resolved never to speak again?”? it 
would be but a poor reply if in answer to the 
summons I should plead inability as my best 
and only excuse. And this by the way sug- 
gests to me a seasonable piece of instruction, 
and reminds me of what I am very apt to for- 
get, when I have any epistolary business in 
hand, that a letter may be written upon any- 
thing or nothing, just as that anything or 
nothing happens to occur. A man that hasa 
journey before him twenty miles in length, 
which he is to perform on foot, will not hesi- 
tate and doubt whether he shall set out or 
not, because he does not readily conceive how 
he shall ever reach the end of it; for he 
knows that by the simple operation of moving 
one foot forward first, and then the other, he 
shall be sure to accomplish it. So itis in the 
present case, and so it isin every similar case. 
A letter is written as a conversation is 
maintained, or a journey performed; not by 
preconcerted or premeditated means, a new 
contrivance or an invention never heard of 
before, — but merely by maintaining a prog- 
ress, and resolving as a postilion does having 
once set out, never to stop till we reach the 
appointed end. If a man may talk without 
thinking, why may he not write upon the 
same terms? ‘A grave gentleman of the last 
century, a tie-wig, square-toe, Steinkirk figure 
would say: ‘*My good sir, a man has no 
right to do either.”” But it is to be hoped 





that the present century has nothing to do | 
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be your name, step into your picture frame 
again, and leave us moderns to think when 
we can and to write whether we can or not, 
else we might as well be dead as you are. 


The difficulty in writing about letters is 
that to illustrate one must quote; and 
then, as the charm of letters lies, or ought 
to lie, in the large, the quotation of a line 
or two, which is often enough in poetry, 
does not do justice to the letter-writer, and 
we have to quote nearly in full—which 
again demands a magnificent disregard of 
considerations of space. However, this 
letter which I have just been giving, 
seemed to me: to have nearly irresistible 
claims, for not only is it the best account 
of Cowper’s ideas about writing letters, 
but it is less accessible than many others. 
Mr. Benham, who has got most of the best 
letters in his selection, has left this one 
out. 

Cowper’s letters are generally charac- 
terized by a sort of careless, easy inevita- 
bleness, but he could go out of his way to 
make a \etter sometimes. Here is a bit 
of rhyming sour de force sent to Mr. New- 
ton. Its subject is his first volume of 
poems, and it is curious to note how, for 
all its cleverness, it remains a perfect letter 
with the true Janus-face looking back to 
the writer and on to the recipient; the 
rhyme is just the sort of joke Cowper 
liked; the careful explanation that the 
poems were written “ in hopes todo gooil ” 
is as plainly the Newtonian part of the 
affair. It begins: ‘ My very dear friend, 
I am going to send, what when you have 
read, you may scratch your head, and say, 
I suppose, there’s nobody knows, whether 
what I have got, be verse or not, — by the 
tune and the time, it ought to be rhyme; 
but if it be, did you ever see, of late or of 
yore, such a ditty before?” This sort of 
thing is kept up all through the letter and 
then he ends up: “I have heard before, 
of a room with a floor, laid upon springs, 
and such like things, with so much art, in 
every part, that when you went in, you 
was forced to begin a minuet pace, with an 
air and a grace, swimming about, now in 
and now out, with a deal of state, in a 
figure of eight, without pipe or string, or 
any such thing; and now I have writ, ina 
rhyming fit, what will make you dance, 
and as you advance, will keep you still, 
though against your will, dancing away, 
alert and gay, till you come to an end of 
what I have penned; which that you may 
do, ere madam and you are quite worn out 
with jigging about, I take my leave, and 


with the mouldy opinions of the last; and so, here you receive a bow profound, down to 
good Sir Launcelot, or Sir Paul, or whatever | the ground, from your humble me, W. C.” 
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A letter like this is worth giving, be- 
cause it is probably unique in the annals 
of the art; but it is the less striking let- 
ters that are really more characteristic of 
Cowper. The best are those which we 
hardly notice the first time we read them, 
but like. better every time we take them 
up. One of the most charming of the let- 
ters from Olney is the second he wrote to 
Lady Hesketh. when John Gilpin had in- 
duced her to begin their old correspond- 
ence again. This is how he ends it: — 


I have not answered many things in your let- 
ter, nor can do it at present, for want of room. 
I cannot believe but that I should know you, 
notwithstanding ali that time may have done. 
There is not a feature of your face, could I 
meet it upon the road by itself, that I should 
not instantly recollect. I should say, that is 
my cousin’s nose, or those are her iips and 
her chin, and no woman upon earth can claim 
them but herself. As for me, I am a very 
smart youth of my years. I am not indeed 
grown greyso much as I am grown bald. No 
matter. There was more hair in the world 
than ever had the honor to belong to me. 
Accordingly, having found just enough to cur] 
a little at my ears, and to intermix with a little 
of my own that still hangs behind, I appear, 
if you see me in an afternoon, to have a very 
decent headdress, not easily distinguished 
from my natural growth; which being worn 
with a small bag, and a black ribbon about 
my neck, continues to me the charms of my 
youth, even at the verge of age. Away with 
the fear of writing too often. Yours my dear- 
est cousin, W. C. 

P.S. That the view I give you of myself 
may be complete, I add the two following 
items, that I am in debt to nobody, and that 
I grow fat. 


But perhaps the most inimitable and 
delightful of all Cowper’s epistolary virtues 
is his power of telling stories. Everybody 
has felt how little power the ordinary story- 
teller, whether on paper or in conversa- 
tion, has of making us go with him, and 
see the thing as he sees it. Cowper’s 
stories are as alive for us as they were for 
his friends. Take, for instance, this little 
account of a country election in the old 
days :— 


We were sitting yesterday after dinner, the 
two ladies and myself, very composedly, and 
without the least apprehension of any such 
intrusion, in our snug parlor, one lady knit- 
ting, the other netting, and the gentleman 
winding worsted, when, to our unspeakable 
surprise, a mch appeared before the window, 
a smart rap was heard at the door, the boys 
hallooed, and the maid announced Mr. Gren- 
ville. Puss was unfortunately let out of her 
box, so that the candidate, with all his good 
friends at his heels, was refused admittance 





at the grand entry, and referred to the back 
door, as the only possible way of approach. 
Candidates are creatures not very susceptible 
of affronts, and would rather, I suppose, 
climb in at a window than be absolutely ex- 
cluded. In a minute, the yard, the kitchen, 
and the parlor were filled. Mr. Grenville, 
advancing towards me, shook me by the hind 
with a degree of cordiality that was extremely 
seducing. As soon as he, and as many more 
as could find chairs were seated, he begat) to 
open the intent of his visit. I told him I fhad 
no vote, for which he readily gave me cre'lit. 
I assured him I had no influence, which he 
was not equally inclined to believe, and the 
less, no doubt, because Mr. Ashburner, the 
drapier, addressing himself to me at that 1no- 
ment, informed me that I had a great dtal. 
Supposing that I could not be possessed of 
such a treasure without knowing it, I ven- 
tured to confirm my first assertion by saying 
that if I had any 1 was utterly at a loss to 
imagine where it could be, or wherein it con- 
sisted. Thus ended the conference. Ifr. 
Grenville squeezed me by the hand agiin, 
kissed the ladies, and withdrew. He kissed 
likewise the maid in the kitchen, and seenied 
upon the whole a most loving, kissing, kind- 
hearted gentleman. 


There are very few pictures of life in 
the last century where the figures stiynd 
out of the canvas so clear, direct, :\nd 
natural, with their own personality ab put 
them as they do here. And how charm- 
ingly Cowper’s humor lights up the whole 
picture! He is always amusing abput 
himself and his own importance, and gi'jes 
us a number of little touches on the sab- 
ject which are worth noting. He had no 
poetic contempt for personal adornment ; 
when his friend Unwin is going up to 
town, he writes to him: “ My head will 
be obliged to you for a hat, of which I 
enclose a string that gives you the circum- 
ference. The depth of the crown must 
be four inches and one-eighth. Let it not 
be a round slouch, which I abhor, but a 
smart, well-cocked, fashionable affair.” 

His fame, too, when it came, amused 
him very much, and he is never tired of 
joking about it. “I cannot help adding a 
circumstance that will divert you. Martin 
[an innkeeper] having learned from Sam 
whose servant he was, told him that he 
had never seen Mr. Cowper, but he had 
heard him frequently spoken of by the 
companies that had called at his house, 
and therefore when Sam would have paid 
for his breakfast would take nothing from 
him. Who says that fame is only empty 
breath! On the contrary, it is good ale 
and cold beef into the bargain.” Soagiiin, 
and neither of these are given by /\fr. 
Benham who, no doubt, could not {ind 
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room for all the good things. “I have 
been tickled with some douceurs of a very 
flattering nature bythe post. A lady un- 
known addresses the best of men; an 
unknown gentleman has read my inimita- 
ble poems, and invites me to his seat in 
Hampshire — another incognito gives me 
hopes ci a memorial in his garden, and a 
Welsh attorney sends me his verses to 
revise, and obligingly asks, — 

Say, shall my little bark attendant sail, 
Pursue the triumph, and partake the gale? 


“If you find me a little vain hereafter, 
my friend, you must excuse it, in consid- 
eration of these powerful incentives, espe- 
cially the latter; for surely the poet who 
can charm an attorney, especially a Welsh 
one, must be at least an Orpheus, if not 
something greater.” And he tells Lady 
Hesketh: “I have received an anonymous 
complimentary Pindaric ode from a little 
poet who calls himself a schoolboy. I 
send you the first stanza by way of speci- 
men. 


To William Cowper, of the Inner Temple, 
Esq. of his poems in the second volume. 
In what high strains, my Muse, wilt thou 
Attempt great Cowper’s worth to show? 
Piadaric strains shall tune the lyre, 
And ’twould require 
A Pindar’s fire 
To sing great Cowper’s worth, 
The lofty bard, delightful sage, 
Ever the wonder of the age, 
Aad blessing to the earth. 


“ Adieu, my precious cousin, your lofty 
bard and delightful sage expects you with 
all possible affection.” 

But we are getting now, indeed, have 
already got, so far as some of the letters 
I have been quoting are concerned, into 
the Weston Underwood period of the 
poet’s life, where he is at his happiest and 
best, enjoying his success and fame, and 
the many friendships, both old, re-opened, 
and new discovered, which his fame 
brought him, busy at his Homer with a 
fixed quantity to translate every day, so 
that he always writes in “ Homer hurry,” 
—a kind of hurry which somehow pro- 
duces the most lazy, delightful letters — 
occupied and amused, in fact, in such a 
fashion that his melancholy found no loop- 
hole to get in by till Homer was finished 
and despatched, Mrs. Unwin aging every 
day and often suffering, and only the un- 
congenial task of editing Milton was there 
to save him from himself. We will not fol- 
low him there, except in sympathy ; indeed, 
after a very few more specimens of his 
“divine chit-chat,” as Coleridge called it, 
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we must take our leave of him altogether, 
and bring this paper to an end. | have 
given one specimen of his story-telling 
powers. Here is another, this time to 
Mrs. Throckmorton, the wife of the squire 
of Weston Usderwoed :— 


My DEar Mrs. Froc, — You have by this 
time (I presume) heard from the doctor, whom 
I desired to present to you our best affections, 
and to tell you that we are well. He sent an 
urchin (I do not mean a hedgehog, commonly 
called an urchin in old times, but a boy, com- 
monly so called at present), expecting that he 
would find you at Bucklands, whither he sup- 
posed you gone on Thursday. He sent him 
charged with divers articles, and among oth- 
ers with letters, or, at least, with a letter; 
which I mention that, if the boy should be 
lost together with his despatches, past all 
possibility of recovery, you may yet know 
that the doctor stands acquitted of not writ- 
ing. That he is utterly lost (that is to say, 
the boy, for the doctor being the last antece- 
dent, as the grammarians say, you might oth- 
erwise suppose that he was intended) is the 
more probable, because he was never four 
miles from his home before, having only trav- 
elled at the side of a plough-team ; and when 
the doctor gave him his direction to Buck- 
lands, he asked, very naturally, if that place 
was in England. So what has become of 
him Heaven knows! I do not know that any 
adventures have presented themselves since 
your departure worth mentioning, except that 
the rabbit that infested your Wilderness has 
been shot for devouring your carnations; and 
that I myself have been in some danger of 
being devoured in like manner by a great dog, 
namely, Pearson’s. But I wrote him a letter 
on Friday informing him that unless he tied 
up his great mastiff in the daytime, I would 
send him a worse thing, commonly called and 
known by the name of an attorney. When I 
go forth to ramble in the fields I do not sally, 
like Don Quixote, with a purpose of encoun- 
tering monsters, if any such can be found; but 
am a peaceable poor gentleman, and a poet, 
who means nobody any harm, the fox hunters 
and the two universities of this land excepted. 
I cannot learn from any creature whether the 
Turnpike Bill is alive or dead; so ignorant 
am I, and by such ignoramuses surrounded. 
But if I know little else, this at least I know, 
that I love you and Mr. Frog; that I long for 
your return, and that I am, with Mrs. Un- 
win’s best affections, Ever yours, W. C. 


I am afraid I am showing the magnifi- 
cent disregard of considerations of space 
of which I spoke just now, but the tempta- 
tion to give this letter in full was too great ; 
it has always seemed to me so perfectly 
easy and charming, and it gives a delight- 
ful glimpse into the happiness of those 
early days at Weston and the pleasant in- 
timacy that existed between the Lodge and 
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the Hall. The Lodge wrote complimen- 
tary verses to the Hall, and the Hall (in 
the person of Mrs. Throckmorton and her 
Roman Catholic chaplain, the Padre of 
whom Cowper got very fond), transcribed 
the Lodge’s translation of Homer; Cow- 
per and Mrs. Unwin dined constantly with 
the “Frogs” and the “ Frogs” occasion- 
ally with them, and altogether life seems 
to have passed very agreeably. Poor 
Cowper got into trouble for it with Mr. 
Newton, who did not like Roman Catho- 
lics, and kept a careful watch over his 
flock; but the poet could stand on his 
dignity when he pleased, and he would 
not give up his new friends; and as the 
Padre did not apparently even attempt a 
conversion, no harm came of it. 

The two most important of the friend- 
ships Cowper made in the latter part of 
his life were those with Hayley, who was 
afterwards his biographer, and with his 
young cousin John Johnson, who took 
charge of him during his melancholy clos- 
ing years, and proved himself in every way 
unwearying in his devotion. He was a 
Cambridge undergraduate when his cousin 
first made his acquaintance, and his high 
spirits and good nature made Cowper take 
to him at once. The poet liked to get him 
to Weston for his vacations, and he seems 
to have brightened everybody up when he 
stayed there. The letters to him are 
nearly always bright and cheerful. Here 
is one of the last of the really happy ones. 
It is headed “Io Pawan!” 

My Dearest JOHNNY, — Even as you fore- 
told, so it came to pass. On Tuesday I re- 
ceived your letter, and on Tuesday came the 
pheasants; for which I am indebted in many 
thanks, as well as Mrs. Unwin, both to your 
kindness, and to your kind friend Mr. Cope- 
man. 

In Copeman’s ear this truth let Echo tell, — 

Immortal bards like mortal pheasants well. 

And when his clerkship’s out, I wish him 
herds 

Of golden clients for his golden birds. 

Our friends the Courtenays have never 
dined with us since their marriage, decause we 
have never asked them; and we have never 
asked them decause poor Mrs. Unwin is not so 
equal to the task of providing for and enter- 
taining company as before this last illness. 
But this is no objection to the arrival here of 
a bustard; rather it is a cause for which we 
shall be particularly glad to see the monster. 
It will be a handsome present to them. So 
let the bustard come, as the lord mayor of 
London said to the hare, when he was hunt- 
ing, — ‘* Let her come, a’ God’s name, I am 
not afraid of her.’® Adieu my dear cousin 
ard caterer — My eyes terribly bad, else I had 
much more to say to you. 
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Not very long after this letter was ‘vrit- 
ten, Mrs. Unwin’s health of body and 
mind entirely broke dowr. 2c her aitec- 
tion, which had so long been the great:st 
of blessings to Cowper, became all at once 
the very reverse, for she insisted on his 
spending his days in her room, rcadins co 
her and writing for her—occupations 
which had always tried him; and as she 
could hardly speak, and he was thrown in 
this way entirely on her society, he natu- 
rally relapsed into the old melancholy. 
Lady Hesketh found him in 1794 in a ter- 
rible state of insanity, refusing food, walk- 
ing incessantly up and down his room, 
filled with the most awful imaginations. 
Then they took him to Norfolk in the 
next year and unhappily he lived on till 
April 25th, 1800. The despair lasted up 
to the moment of death; but it is consol- 
ing, as well as curious to know, that from 
that moment “the expression with which 
his countenance settled was that of calm- 
ness and composure, mingled, as it were, 
with holy surprise.” And certainly, as 
Southey says, “never was there a burial 
at which the mourners might, with more 
sincerity of feeling, give their hearty 
thanks to Almighty God, that it had 
pleased him to deliver the departed out of 
the miseries of this sinful world.” 

Cowper’s letters are so perfectly easy 
and simple and sincere that we can enjoy 
them in whatever mood we may happen 
to be, just as we can always enjoy “Guy 
Mannering” or “Emma.” And we enjoy 
them simply for their own sake. Half the 
interest of Lord Chesterfield’s letters lies 
in what may be called his philosophy of 
life; Horace Walpole is at least as impor- 
tant from the point of view of the student 
of social and political history as from that 
of the lover of letters, and Gray too has a 
great deal to tell us which weal be inter- 
esting and important in a book. The great 
merit of Cowper in this line is that he is 
not a philosopher, or a politician, or a 
scholar, but simply and solely a writer of 
letters. He has no extraneous claims on 
our interest, and indeed he became one of 
the best, if not the very best, of English 
letter-writers by simply not trying to be- 
come anything else. No one but Gray, 
and perhaps Lamb, has anything like his 
delicacy of style and humor, and Gray, at 
any rate, is not generally so spontaneous 
as Cowper. Never were letters written 
with less idea of publication. He de- 
stroyed all he received, and asked his cor- 
respondents to do the same with his. The 
letters would never have been published 
but for the success of the poems; but it 
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is possible that there are many people now 
who are tempted to renew their forgotten 
acquaintance with Cowper as a poet by 
learning from his letters how delightful he 
was as a man. J. CG. BAMey. 


From The Economist. 
THE WORK OF THE POST-OFFICE. 


In his report upon the work of the post- 
office during the year ending March 31 
last, the late Mr. Raikes has left behind 
him a record of continued progress and 
development. As compared with the 
previous year the number of letters, etc., 
carried shows an increase of 8:2 per cent., 
the figures being : — 


Number 
Estimated. 
cop. Increase per cent. 
+ Average Number 
. to each Person. 


1,705,800,000 
229,700,000 


Letters, « « « 
Post-cards,. . . 
Book Packets, Circu- 

Jars, and Samples, 481,200,000 
Newspapers, 161,000,000 


Total, . 
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2,577»700,000 
46,287,956 
2,623,987,956 


Of the total number of letters, etc., carried 
29°5 per cent. were delivered in the Lon- 
don postal district; 55°7 per cent. in the 
rest of England and Wales; 8’9 per cent. 
in Scotland, and 5°9 per cent. in Ireland. 
To cope with the increased work it was 
necessary to add 2,814 persons to the per- 
manent staff, which at the end of the year 
numbered 66,868, in addition to which 
54,000 other persons were employed 
throughout the Kingdom more or less 
in post-office work. In the telegraph de- 
partment aiso there was a considerable 
increase of business, the number of tele- 
grams dealt with being 66,409,200, as 
compared with 62,638,400 in the previous 
year. The total receipts on account of 
the telegraph service were £2,456,800, 
that being about £93,000 more than in 
1889-90; but if interest on capital expen- 
diture be taken into account, the earnings 
of the telegraph system do not yet cover 
the expenses, the deficiency for last year 
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being set down at £198,200. Turning: to 
what may be called the financial depart- 
ments of the post-office, the total number 
of money orders issued was 10,260,900, 
representing a sum of £27,867,900, and 
showing, as compared with 1889-90, a 
decrease in numbers of 113.300, but an 
increase in value of £792,000. Of postal 
orders, there were issued 48,841,800, rep- 
resenting a sum of £19,178,400, that 
being an increase in number of 4,129,200, 
and in value of £1,440,600, upon the pre- 
vious year. As to the savings banks, the 
— for the past five years is as fol- 
ows : — 


Year Ending 
December 31st. 
Number of 
Accounts. 
* Amount at Credit 
of Depositors. 
Average Amount 
of Deposits 


£ awd 
14 0 
13 19 6 
1317 § 
13 13 2 
13 12 8 


67,834,807 
62,909,620 
58,556,394 
53+974,005 
50,874, 33 


4,827,314 
+ 4,507,809 
+ 4,220,927 
39951761 
397315421 


During the year deposits amounting to 


'3| about £580,000 were transferred from 


trustee banks to the post-office, and no 
doubt a good deal of the money that pre- 
viously went to the trustee banks now 
goes direct tothe post-office. The amount 
of government stock purchased during 
the year by depositors in the savings 
banks was £1,125,300, and the amount 
sold £590,900 ; and at the end of the year 
the number of stock accounts open was 
51,063, the amount at the credit of these 
holders being £4,680,200, or an average 
of £91 12s. 1d.each. As regards the life 
assurance business of the office, how- 
ever, Mr. Raikes could only leave behind 
him an expression of regret that “there 
should be a further unexplained decrease 
in this business, which would seem to 
offer so many advantages to persons of 
humble means to secure an easy and safe 
provision.” And the advantages of the 
post-office system of insurances are un- 
doubtedly great. So long, however, as 
the department insists upon intending 
insurers coming to it instead of seeking 
them out and bringing them in, it will as 
certainly fail to do business, as would any 
ordinary insurance company that acted in 
the same way. { 
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